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HE'S EARNING 


At 


AN HOUR! 


ARNING only 4c an hour while vital 
jobs wait! Jobs which would pay him far 
more! For pumping, carrying, or hauling 
water is especially unprofitable now that 
labor is scarce and costly. 

Let a Fairbanks-Morse Water System 
do these time-stealing, low-pay jobs for 
a few cents a day. 

It will give you big increases in farm 


The Only Complete Line of HOME WATER SYSTEMS 





profits. Why? Because 
you'll have extra hours 
for the best-paying 
work. And because all 
animals and poultry 
are more productive, more profitable, 
when periodic watering is replaced with 
an ever-available supply. 


READY TO PLUG IN 


Many Fairbanks-Morse Water Systems 
come to you ready to use. No special 
wiring or hard-to-buy auxiliary equip- 
ment is required. Just plug into a light 


socket and couple to your supply and 
distribution pipe lines. Then you’re all 
set for years of dependable, profitable 
service. There is a size and type for 
every need, at surprisingly low cost. 


SEE THE DEALER WHO 
DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 


Because the F-M line in- 
cludes all types and a full 
range of sizes, your F-M 


desire but to recommend the 
most suitable unit for your 
particular conditions and 
needs. See him before you buy. Send coupon for name 
of nearest dealer. 
Other F-M Farm Equipment which increase farm 
productivity and save labor: ‘‘Z’? ENGINES, LIGHT 
PLANTS, HAMMER MILLS, WIND- 
MILLS, WASHING MACHINES, 
AND IRONERS. 


F REE! WATER SYSTEM MANUAL 


Gives clear, concise, authoritative 
advice on selecting, installing, and 
operating water systems. May pre- 
vent costly errors. Mark coupon for 
your free copy. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. G113 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


F-M Water System Manual. 
() Send name of my nearest F-M dealer. 
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Water System dealer has no HOME 


() Please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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() Send information on the following F-M farm equipment 


SHALLOW WELL 
EJECTOR TYPE 

Need not be placed over 
the well. Capacities, 290 
to 800 gallons per hour. 
Illustrated—new model 
with motor and pump 
mounted above floor for 
easy floor cleaning. 


DEEP WELL 
EJECTOR TYPE 
Need not be placed over 
the well. Only one mov- 
ing part. %4- to 5-hp. 
motor sizes; capacities 
to 5500 g. p. h. Includes 
pump-to-tank pip- 
ing, automatic controls. 


SHALLOW WELL 
PISTON TYPE 
Capacities, 200, 375, 500, 
and 600 gallons per hour. 
Wide choice of tank 
sizes. Pictured—Model 
200-8, with double-act- 
ing piston pump and 
motor. Fully automatic. 


DEEP WELL 
PISTON TYPE 
Pumps on both upstroke 
and downstroke...more 
water at less power cost. 
Capacities, 160 to 3010 
g. p. h. at depths from 
22 to 600 feet. Available 
also for engine drive. 
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Also Manufacturers of Fairbanks Scales, 


Famed for Accuracy for 112 Years. 
Address the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Moatred j 
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BIRD OF FREEDOM 


—By Stow Wengenroth 


The Eagle: Symbol of American Courage 


& IN RECOGNITION of our nation’s birthday 
#4, this month, nearly all magazines carry patriotic 
covers and illustrations. For our part we felt we 
could do most good by paying tribute to the patriotic 
service rendered by Southern farm women in their 
“Canning for Victory” campaign which will reach a 
triumphant crescendo this month . . . and the 
National Publishers Association agreed that nothing 
else could help the American war effort more than 
this vivid illustration of the fine young housewife 
and her daughter busy in real war work—a war work 
as essential as any our soldiers are doing. 

And to this fine exhibit of patriotism in action, we 
add herewith our magnificent American eagle. . . . 
and in this connection pass on to our readers what 
the U. S. Department of Commerce recently said. It 
quotes Senator Bailey’s remark, “The eagle speaks 
to us not just of victory, but of faith in ourselves, 
of our confidence in our own cause, in our own 
power—-serene in storm and confident in the pres- 
ence of any or all enemies.” As has been said: 


“At every turn, at every crisis in our history, the 
eagle has been the emblem of America’s strength 
and courage. It first appeared on a penny minted 
in 1776. At Yorktown in 1777 it was on the Nation’s 
new flag. In 1782, it was made a part of the Great 
Seal of the United States. Its lofty flights symbolize 
the ideals of peace; in war, it hovers protectively over 
the armed forces.” 


Nothing else that flies so truly symbolizes free- 
dom as the eagle. And no class in America so high- 
ly prizes freedom as the farmer. Hardly any other 
person nowadays is so nearly able to live his own life 
in his own way as the American farmer . . . and 
for the preservation of his freedom he will now fight 
and work with all the courage and daring of the 
eagle itself. 


Not without significance is it that a spokesman 
of Southern agriculture and country life wrote that 
Declaration of Independence which is a beacon light 
to the oppressed all over the whole earth this July 4! 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





“And what,’’ asked James Russell 
Lowell, ‘‘is so rare as a day in June?” 


* * * * 

This has always worried us because 
there are thirty of them. 

* * * * 


However, we do agree that ‘‘then, if 
ever, come perfect days.” 
~*~ *« *&* * 


And on one of those perfect days you 
should see the perfect picture, ‘‘Tortilla 
Flat”’. 

x * * 


It was a labor of love. The best possi- 
ble cast under the best possible director 
in the best possible story. It’s a fool- 
proof formula. 


* * * * 


A more mirthful group of folk than 
dwell, and love, and gambol in the place 
called Tortilla Flat you never did see. 











There are new laurels to pin on Spencer 
Tracy as Pilon—an authority on those 
three essentials of the gay life— Wine, 
Women and Song! 


* * * * 


There’s Hedy Lamarr, as Dolores. They 
call her ‘‘Sweets’’. You'll soon see why. 


* * * * 


There's John Garfield, as Danny, who 
inherited two houses and a watch. But 
his eye for an attractive female was his 
own to begin with. 


* * * * 


Others? Lots of them, and all good. 
Frank Morgan, Akim Tamiroff, Donald 
Meek, Connie Gilchrist, Henry O'Neill. 
A veritable galaxy. The director? A fel- 
low named Fleming. Victor Fleming. 
Maybe you've heard of some of his 
many pictures—‘“‘Gone With The 
Wind”’, for instance.‘‘Captains Coura- 
geous” too. A capable chap, you'll 
agree. Screen play by John Lee Mahin 
and Benjamin Glazer. 





* * * 


On the horizon 
’ ‘also is eae 
ge gee Speedy mu- 
Pr reaeen LE sical ‘Ship 
Za Ahoy”. Coming 
to you ina 
breeze on waves 
of laughter with 
a cargo of stars 
and songs and 
swing-tunes and 
saucy sirens. 
The sirens are 
ship-shape. 


* * * 






Salutes to the 
carefree crew: 
Eleanor Powell, 
Red Skelton, Bert (Stage-Star) Lahr, 
Virginia O’Brien and the justly-famous 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 


-_ v* *«  * 
Ahoy there Director Eddie Buzzell and 


screen play writer Harry Clork for a 
see-worthy entertainment. 









* * s 
® ” . ~ 
To ‘Tortilla Flat’’ and 7 4 
“Ship Ahoy” Leo gaily <WCiz2%: 
tips his new bonnet. (&7, T'S» 
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What’s New in Agriculture? 


@® The elimination of parity 
payments on cotton, rice, and 
tobacco; the cotton price pros- 
pect; encouraging factors in the 
probable post-war cotton situa- 
tion—these are just three of the 
things highlighted by Mr. But- 


ler you'll not want to miss. 


4°. DEAR Alec: 

No 1942 parity payments are 
to be made on cotton, rice, and most 
types of tobacco. When I read this 
release from Washington early last 
month, it occurred to me that it 
should be the occasion for a farmer 
jubilee. Most farmers will be well 
pleased that there is no sound reason 
for the continuation of such pay- 
ments. Market prices plus conser- 
vation payments on these crops (all 
of which are important in the South) 


are now at or above parity. All along — 


many farmers have somewhat resent- 
ed their dependency on the Govern. 
ment for a fair return from their land 
and labor. They much prefer that 
full parity come from the market. 

Conservation pay- 
Disagreement ments are to be 
Over Grain continued, but, ex- 

cept for wheat, at 
reduced rates. It seems, Alec, that 
the U.S.D.A. was about to pull a sort 
of “rob Peter to pay Paul” stunt. I[t 
had planned to divert a large part 
of the $500,000,000 conservation fund - 
from cotton, wheat, and other basic 
crops of which there are surpluses 
to farm products such as peanuts, 
milk, eggs for which there is a more 
acute war need. Pressure from South- 
ern Congressmen caused the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to aban- 
don its plan. 

Usually the Farm Bloc can be de- 
pended upon to agree almost unani- 
mously on what measures are essen- 
tial to the farmers’ welfare. Recently, 
however, the Senate Farm Bloc split 
on the sale of Government-held corn 
and wheat for feed. Secretary 
Wickard has been anxious to keep 
feed prices fairly low in order to en- 
courage farmers to produce meat and 
milk and eggs. With that in mind, 
the Administration is anxious to sell 
Government-held wheat and corn at 
less than parity. It would like to get 
rid of some of its huge wheat sur- 
plus in order to provide storage for 
the new crop. The Administration 
with the aid of most Southern and 
Western members of the Senate 
Farm Bloc was able to pass a bill 
providing for the sale of these grains 
for feed at not less than 85 per cent 
of corn parity. To this, Corn Belt 
Senators are violently opposed. “You 
can’t sell cotton or rice or tobacco be- 
low parity, but you can sell corn and 
wheat,” said Senator Gillette ot 
Iowa. “You want to beat down the 
corn farmer’s income.” When it was 
pointed out to him that corn farm- 
ers would get full parity through 
parity payments, he retorted, “Corn 
and wheat farmers don’t want to be 
on the dole.” 

The sale of Government-held cot- 
ton under the new uses program and 
the unlimited sale of good grain for 
seed, industrial alcohol, and alcohol 
for rubber are also permitted. 

By the way, Alec, in the plans for 
making’ synthetic rubber, our huge 
surplus of grains was just about to 
be overlooked. According to Repre- 


sentative Johnson of Illinois, syn- 
thetic rubber can be made from grain 
alcohol by a Polish process from 85- 
cent corn for a cost of 224% cents a 
pound. It seems that rubber can be 
made from grain at less cost and in 
less time than it can be produced 
from oil by the process for which 
RFC has loaned $650,000,000 
Donald -Nelson is quoted as saying 
that if the rubber-from-grain process 
is workable, “50 per cent of the rub 
ber program ought to be made from 
grain alcohol and 50 from oil.” 


Getting back to 
Which Way cotton, it is true 
Cotton Prices? that our farmers 


are getting parity 
now, but there are quite a few people 
who don’t believe they will get it 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 





long if Leon Henderson can knock 
cotton prices down without violating 
the letter of the price-control law. 
He has recently placed a price ceiling 
on cotton goods which will not per- 
mit cotton mills to pay the full price 
of 21.47 cents for raw cotton allowed 
by law without reducing their mar- 
gin of profit. Obviously the mills 
will seek to maintain the present 
profit margin, and about the only 
way they can do it is to pay less for 
cotton. 


Under the price-control law, Sec- 
retary Wickard is made the final au- 
thority on all ceilings affecting prices 
to farm producers. But he has taken 
no action to force Henderson to carry 
out both the letter and spirit of the 
farm price provision of che law. 

Unless Wickard soon assumes his 
responsibility, it seems rather certain 
that the matter will again be aired 
in Congress. 


If cotton can hold 
Cotton After a fair share of 
the War the gains it has 
made during the 
war, cotton farmers may not be so 
bad off after all. Right now the short- 
age of imported jute for burlap bag- 
ging has revived the drive to cover 
U.S. bales with cotton bagging. It 
is entirely reasonable that once our 
people get to using cotton bagging, 
they will never again go back to bur- 
lap. Brazil uses cotton exclusively 
to wrap its cotton bales, and they cer 
tainly make a fine appearance. About 
two-thirds of the cotton mills of the 
country have already promised to 
allow 7 pounds extra weight of cot 
ton in buying bales covered with the 
lighter cotton bagging. This would 
seem to be an opportune time not 
only to wrap cotton in cotton but al- 
so (1) to sell cotton on a net weight 
basis and (2) to do something about 
the promiscuous and senseless slash- 
ing of the bale for extra samples. Let’s 
ask Congress to dust off the Fulmer 
bill again. As you know, it does not 
make cotton bagging mandatory but 
sets up standards for bale covers and 
tare allowances. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eugene Butler. 
To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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WANTED ONE HIS SIZE 
($2.50 Prize) 


A ten-year-old boy went up to a recruit. 
ing ofhcer and wanted to know if he 
could join the Army. 

“Sonny, aren’t you rather young?” ask 
ed the officer 

“Well, haven’t them Japs any kids?” 
asked the boy.—Joe "Jean James, Rt. 3, Sap 
Benito, Tex. 


FARMER BROWN SAYS— 
($1.50 Prize) 


My present financial condition ts due to 
federal laws, state laws, county laws, by. 
laws, brothers-in-law, mothers-in-law, and 
yutlaws. These laws compel me to pay prop- 
erty tax, dtito tax, gas tax, syntax, and car- 
pet tax. The Government has so regulated 
my farm that | don’t know who owns tt. | 
im suspected, expected, inspected, disrespec- 
ed, commanded, and compelled to pay 
money to every need, desire, and want of 
the human race; and if 1 refuse | am cuss- 
ed, discussed, balked, talked to, talked 
about, held up, held down, and robbed. 
The only reason I cling to life ts to see 
what is coming next!—Mtss Florence White- 
head, Hollis, N. C. 


RELIEVING CAR SHORTAGE 
($1 Prize) 
Beautiful Scotch Daughter—How are we 
going te get around without automobiles? 
Her Scotch Father-—Easy. Use the splen- 
did carriage Nature has given you. -Carl 
Jordan, Rt. 2, Bogue Chitto, Miss. 
CORRECT 
Teacher—Where was the Declaration of 
Independence signed? 
Iimmy—At the bottom.—Larry Franklin, 
Arkansas (and others). 


JULY GARDENING HINTS 
“So your new garden is a jewel?” 
*Ves—just 18 carrots in it.”—Aloys J. 
Fey, Texas. 


SOMETHING TO AIM AT 
Little Boy—Daddy, why did you put 
those empty seed packets at the end of the 
garden rows? 
Father—I want the plants to know post 
tively what's expected of them.—Mrs. ]. C. 
Seaman, Louisiana. 


FISHING TERMS EXPLAINED 
A Marylander has provided these helps 
for women readers and others unfamiliar 
with what the following words mean: 
Fishing—A disease, for which there is no 
cure. In extreme cases, the fever can be re- 


duced by placing the patient in the hot sun, 


for several hours. 

Fishing Camp—A plae to cat half- 
cooked food, fight insects, and play poker. 

Guide—A conversationalist whose job is 
to protect the fish by taking you where they 
ain’t. 

Rod—A sporty name for a fish pole cost- 
ing over $5. 

Reel—A coftee-grinder designed to snarl 
at critical moments, invented by Satan to 
promote profanity. 

W hopper—Any fish that got away. 

° —A.D. H., North Carolina. 


ANOTHER FISHING TERM 
“What is a fishing net?” 


4 lot of holes tied together with string.” 
—Mrs. Vera Roddy, Louisiana. 


Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY. Jr. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U S Pat Milica} 


Tom done bort..4 
mah rake so much 
en kep’ it so long 
’twell don’ nary one 
\) uv us hahdly know 

— { which ’un hit b’long 
“ive a I > to!! 
4 YAN \Y 1 Kun’! Bob cussia’ 
et « ca’se he git his sock 
on wrong side out—Shucks! [ kin put mine 
on upside down!! 





Hit ain’t wu’th much to jes’ be good mn 
dis worl’, less’n you’s good fuh sump a— 
de wicked folks, dey wu’ks at it!! 


Dey gwine mek men’s pants shawtet fuh 
de wah, but dat’s all right wid me. I druth- 
er ’conomize wid shawt pants dan shawt 
rations! ! 
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THE 


Demand R.F.D. Service For a long time Southern farmers 
Every Week Day have been delayed, annoyed, and in- 


jured by the ever-recurring breaks 
in their mail service caused by nat- 
ional holidays . . . and somehow or other it seems that all too often these 
holidays just go out of their way to fall on Saturday or Monday. That means 
that the farmer and all his family get no mail from Friday to Monday, or 
Saturday to Tuesday. And now with hundreds of thousands of Southern 
R.F.D. boys in camp here in America, or else risking their lives on far-off 
firing lines, mothers and fathers and kinsfolk are more eager than ever 
before for prompt delivery of mail. 

We wonder sometimes if our Congressmen think that the only mail a 
farmer gets is an occasional post card, note, or letter from some kin or 
friend that can about as well be delivered one day as another? If so, it 
is time for them to wake up. The up-to-date farmer now is a businessman 
who buys and sells and carries on constant business correspondence. Three 
days’ delay in trying to work out a sale for hogs or cattle or poultry or 
grain, or three days’ delay in finding out about the purchase of urgently 
needed farm seed, supplies, repairs, equipment or machinery—all this is 
not merely vexatious; it is a real business loss that hurts farmers . . . and 
not only hurts farmers but hurts businessmen who deal with farmers. 
Delays in delivering perishable plants and baby chicks are only two ex- 
amples of business loss and inconvenience of genuinely serious proportions. 

For all these reasons, we are especially delighted to print on another 
page a stirring appeal for R.F.D. service every week day, written by an 
R.F.D. carrier himself who has seen how badly handicapped farmers are 
by the present system. July 4 this year will be another occasion when 
farmers will get no mail from Friday till Monday . . . and what we should 
like to do now is to make this “a holiday to end all holidays”—insofar as 
R.F.D. service is concerned. And we can do it very simply if everybody 
who has been complaining to his neighbors will start complaining to his 
Congressman and United States Senator. Just let every farm man and 
farm woman who reads The Progressive Farmer clip out Mr. Alva Smith’s 
letter on another page and mail to some Congressman or Senator along 
with a letter more or less along the lines of the form on this page. 

And then finally, if you please, do just one more thing. Send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer a post card or letter saying you have sent such a letter 
to Congressman So-and-so or Senator So-and-so. We will then use that as 
evidence of popular interest and demand and see what we can do in 
Washington. Let’s end these vexatious “mailless holidays” and put the 
nation’s R.F.D. service on an “every week day” basis now, henceforth and 
forever! United action by our readers now may do this. 


He Wanted to 
Hold a Baby 


Have you and I been slow about doing our part 
in America’s war effort? About doing our full 
part in producing food, feed, and oil for victory? 
About putting every last dollar we can spare in 
War Bonds and Stamps? About collecting and delivering scrap iron and 
other needed war materials? About cooperating fully and cheerfully in 
rationing and other restrictions? About contributing to Red Cross, USO, 
and other agencies and organizations that are helping provide books, 
Papers, music, recreation, and nurs- 


EDITORIAL 





YOUTH MARCHES ON—By Granville Bruce. 


VIEWPOINT 


Somebody has coined a profane new “4-H” slogan, “Help Hurry Hitler 
to Hell” . . . but we believe more warm-hearted Southern fathers and 
mothers would be stirred by the appeal, “Let’s alli redouble all efforts to 
hasten allied victory so every young’ daddy like this one may come. back 
home and hold his baby in his arms again!” Let’s help all of them! 


Here’s a 4-H A ainbow, as everybody knows, is a sign of prom- 

° ise, a harbinger of better things. And certainly the 
Rainbow! Rainbow Lake 4-H Club down in South Carolina 
like the Barbour County, Ala., 4-H victoriaides as 
reported last month, is a fine symbol of all the better things that club 
work is bringing about in every state and section of Dixie. There are 
14 “4-H’ers” at Lake Rainbow and when a check-up was made the other 
day, this was the record as to increases of food and feed this year as com- 
pared with last: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEMBERS REPORTING INCREASES 
Number Per Cent 


Canning and drying fruits, vegetables : 14 100 
Reporting more poultry eRe eee? 9 64 
Reporting more gardens a orp et 9 64 
EPONA. MOLE SYTU 2o..<5 565 -0086scssssscegsesesseteseciasouseves 5 35 
Reporting more RONECY...............0....100seceeaceesoasooeee 5 35 
Reporting more hogs ssdeysbietecctieneexcueas 4 28 
Reporting more milk mre Se ered 4 28 
More corn and wheat products 4 28 


No wonder State Boys’ Club Agent Dan Lewis comments in a letter 
to us: “Parents interested? Yes! The story implies extension interest. 
Last year the club won a plaque for best all-round community club in the 
county followed by a father-son banquet. Business interested? Well, that 
is the explanation of the plaque.” .. . And if any farm father or mother 
in our whole Progressive Farmer family has a boy or girl who might be 
in club work in 1942 but isn’t . . . well, here’s hoping the mistake will not 
be repeated another year! In war or peace, youth needs 4-H club work. 


The Editor’s 82!lreads are proposing to raise freight rates on hay 

from 25 to 75 per cent. A hearing set for June 15 
Picksack was postponed. If such an increase would affect 
you, you'd better ask the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, about any new date that may have been 
set, and plan to attend or be represented at the hearing. . . . Our especial 
thanks to FSA Supervisor L. P. Williams of Douglas County, Ga. He 
suggested the request last month that brought the fine lot of experience 
letters on page 32. Dusting cotton effectively where regular machinery 
is not available certainly seems possible from these reports. .. . Alabama 
lost one of its most influential agricultural leaders in the recent death of 
Master Farmer R. E. Lambert. Few men have done more to encourage 
the growing of legumes and livestock and the rebuilding of our soils. 


SOMEBODY told us a story the other day of an old Negro moved off 
the farm in a North Alabama community by defense activities that struck 
us as pretty typical of those who love country life. Now making $4.50 
per day at the defense plant itself and with more money than he ever had 

in his life, he is saving it to buy a 





ing for our ‘soldiers and sailors? 


Before saying we have done every 
bit we ought to do, let’s think not 
only of the heat, privation, weariness, 
wounds, and death which soldiers 
and sailors must suffer for us, but of 
countless pangs of the spirit they have 
to endure for us, as illustrated by this 
touching little story on the editorial 
page of the June 3 New York Times: 


A young American soldier walked into 
a USO center and made a request. He 
didn’t especially want a cup of coffee, a 
game of chess, or a book; he didn’t particu- 
larly wish to sit down in an easy chair and 
listen to the radio; he wasn’t in the mood 
for a dance, a floor show, or a motion pic- 
ture. He wanted to hold a three-months- 
old baby in his arms. He had one at home. 
He wanted to remember what it was like. 
It wasn’t easy to gratify his wish but it was 
done, 


not too much to ask. 


(Signed) 





FOR R.F.D. EVERY WEEK DAY 


(If you would like to get R.F.D. service every week day in the year, and 
haven’t time to write a regular letter, just clip out the item below, pin on a 
sheet of paper, get all the family to sign it, and mail to your Congressman 
or Senator. Better write a letter but if you can’t, then use this blank.) 

We, the under-signed members of this family, are all 
fed up on these everlasting breaks in our R.F.D. mail 
service. In peacetimes these delays are exasperating, 
troublesome, and often expensive. In wartimes when 
kin and friends are in the armed service, these delays are 
intolerable. We are not asking you to compel the pres- 
ent R.F.D. carrier to carry mail on these holidays with- 
out extra pay, but what we do ask is this: Somehow 
or other, arrange it so farm families will get mail on 
these holidays—even if the Government must pay sub- 
stitute carriers to deliver mail on such days. That is 





farm of his own. 

“Uncle,” queried a visitor, who 
knew the circumstances, “Why don’t 
you forget farming? Don’t you know 
you'll make more money here than 
you'll ever make on a farm?” 

“Boss,” replied the Negro simply, 
“money don’t mean nothin’ to a 
man that wants to farm.” 

- WHAT CAN be done (we know 
what ought to be done) about absen- 
tee landlords who jump the rent the 
minute a family tries to improve the 
place? We heard recently of such an 
instance. The family landscaped it- 
self out of a home. The rent was 
raised $50 and the family moved. Is 
it any wonder that some tenant fami- 
lies take no interest in making im- 
provements? 
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S IMPORTANT as your tractors, trucks, etc., 

is a knowledge of farm facts, the ‘‘know 

how.” For without information, without knowl- 

edge, a farmer can have the best equipment, and 
still not make the most of his farm. 

This is a page of facts—facts about some 
Farm Aids that have proved their merit. We 
feel you, as a modern farmer, will be interested 
in learning more about them. 

For instance, we think you'll like to know why 
Gulf Livestock Spray is so popular. 


An Effective Livestock Spray... 


Made with pyrethrum—the time-tested insect- 
killing-and-repelling ingredient, and a spe- 





Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at 
your Good Gulf station and at Gulf dis- 
tributing plants. Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock 
Spray, and other Gulf products for home 
and farm are sold at Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, and variety stores... at 
milk gathering stations and by feed stores. 
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TUNE IN —‘‘We, the People’’! — Sunday night 
at 7:30 Eastern War Time—Columbia Network 





oward longer tractor life? 





FACTS are a Farmer’s Best Equipment 





cially processed neutral oil base, Gulf Livestock 
Spray does two good turns: 


1. It kills flies, lice, and ticks when you spray it 
on them. 


2. It repels stable and horn flies, mosquitoes, and 
gnats in the barn and in pasture. This helps 
you reduce the insect annoyance that often 
cuts milk production during the fly season. 


In addition, Gulf Livestock Spray can be sprayed 
at milking time to quiet your cows, without im- 
parting taste or odor to the milk. It’s sold on the 
basis of Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money 
Back. 





Gulfoil is just-right for... 


SEWING MACHINES, door hinges, sharpening 
stones, and small sliding and revolving mechan- 
isms, that need a fine, light oil. Gu/foil—with 
its high rust-retarding qualities and quick pene- 
tration—will do a thorough lubricating job on 
such farm and home stand-bys. And Gulfoil 
doesn’t make the tiny parts gummy or sticky. 


“wm, OFL IS AMMUNITION 














HOW TO DO IT 


by R. J. S. Pigott 


Gulf Research and Development Division 








When you store tractor fuels, remember... 


1. Toguard against evaporation, fuels stored above 
ground should be protected from the direct 
rays of the sun. 


2. Any shelter used for gasoline must allow free 
circulation of air to carry off fumes... prevent 
a dangerous accumulation of them. 


3. It’s wise to keep storage tanks filled. This helps 
to keep moisture from condensing in the por- 
tion above the fuel ... guards against excessive 
oxidation. 

4. When underground tanks are used, it may some- 
times be ytor d d moist- 
ure with a small suction pump. 

5. Suction lines on underground tanks should 
stop 3 or 4 inches above the bottom of the tank. 
This acts to keep moisture from being drawn 
out with the gasoline. 




















FREE—60-Page Tractor Manual. Just off the press! 
A complete, authoritative, non-technical ency- 
clopedia on tractor operation and maintenance. 
A book you’d have to pay a dollar to buy—fit 
were for sale. Compiled and edited by Gulf en 
gineers. Limited supply available to tractot 
operators only. Send a postcard to Gulf Farm 
Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for your copy, stating type or types of 
tractors you operate. 


& USE IT WISELY ! 
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Farm Jobs for July | 


@ If there’s any Georgian who thinks his state extension director 
is not keeping close to everyday farm problems, he’ll find how 
wrong he is when he has finished studying this special message. 
Seldom if ever have we had a more down-to-earth feature. 


ARMERS undecided about 
poisoning boll weevils might 
consider R. C. Neely’s 1941 
record. This Burke County 
farmer was in a section damaged 
badly by weevils and weather. Yet he 
made almost a bale per acre poison- 
ing, while unpoisoned cotton on aa 
adjoining farm almost failed. 

This year he began pre-square 
mopping with the 1-1-1 calcium arse- 
nate-syrup-water mixture. That has 
been followed with dustings of cal- 
cium arsenate. A mixture of 2 pints 
or 2% pounds nicotine sulphate 
(Black Leaf 40) to 50 pounds cal- 
cium arsenate will be used to control 
plant lice and weevils if lice reach 
damaging levels. 


Severe weevil in- 
Are Lice festation in many 
Troublesome? areas is resulting 

in an unusual 
amount of poisoning. But the cal- 
cium arsenate kills ladybugs and 
other enemies of plant lice, allowing 
these pests to increase. So the new 
problem must also be met. Severe 
lice infestation may reduce yields as 
much as 400 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. They also cause premature 
shedding of leaves and the honeydew 
from lice causes sutty molds on bolls, 
making them soft, and stains on open 
cotton that reduce lint quality. 

At the rate of 24% pounds to 50 
pounds calcium arsenate, nicotine 
sulphate costs 
about 25 cents per 
acre. With arse- 
nate selling at 8Y% 
cents per pound, 
the recommended 
5 pounds per acre 
costs 43 cents, 
making total cost 
of materials for one dusting only 68 
cents per acre. If plant lice are pres- 
ent, but no weevils, hydrated lime 
may be substituted for the arsenate. 





Repair the mow- 
ing machine if this 
job has not already 
been done, then it 
will be ready -to mow: 


When to. 
Mow Hay 


1. Cowpeas—just after seeds form and 
before leaves begin to shed or stems become 
woody. 

2. Grass hay—in early blooming stage. 
Otherwise plants get woody. 

3. Alfalfa—when shoots appear at base 
of plant or when in 4 to full bloom. 

4. Soybeans—same as cowpeas. 

; 5. Lespedeza sericea—when 12 to 15 
inches tall. If left longer, livestock do not 
like it and hay is not as nutritious. 


6. Kudzu—any time after enough growth 
has been made. 


7. Lespedeza—when in full bloom. 


Apparently the 
More Legumes nitrogen shortage 
Needed is acute. Much of 

it must go into 
making explosives. Winter legumes 
Planted this fall will help supply 
1943 nitrogen needs by gathering it 
from the air. When planting late, 
Owever, these crops may not get 
established before winter and fail to 
Stow off early in spring. Get seed 
and equipment ready this month so 
seed can be planted when season is 


right, in September or early October. 
Indications point to record plantings, 
so see about seed early. Seed needs 
per acre are: Crimson clover (clean) 
15 to 20 pounds; hairy vetch, 20 to 
30 pounds; Austrian winter peas, 30 
to 40 pounds. 

Lack of inoculation causes many 
legume failures. Use good commer- 
cial inoculation or soil from field 
where the crop has grown. In view 
of the prospective heavy legume 
planting, an increase in demand for 
commercial inoculants may be ex- 
pected. 

Unless a fertilizer high in phos- 
phoric acid has been used on a previ- 
ous crop, phosphate will be needed 
on the legume. Apply 200 to 400 
pounds 16 per cent phosphate or its 
equivalent broadcast or by drilling 
at sowing time. 


Latest estimates 
indicate that 
Georgia farmers 
have around 1,- 
345,000 acres of peanuts. Harvesting 
at the right time and stacking care- 
fully will make both hay and nuts 
more valuable. 

A large percentage of this record 
crop will be harvested for nuts to 
help supply oil needs. This leaves 
the land in good shape for fall plant- 
ing. It should also be remembered 
that peanuts harvested for nuts re- 
move soil fertility rapidly if crop rota- 

tions and fertiliz- 
ers are not used to 
B restore it. Por 

WALTER S._ these reasons a 

BROWN legume or small 
Director, Georgia gran crop should 
Extension Service follow. If _ small 

grain will follow, 

make plans for 
seed now — 8 to 10 pecks oats, 1 
bushel wheat, 1 to 3 bushels rye, or 
6 to 7 pecks of barley per acre. If 
a small grain or legume is already 
planted when the picker arrives, mov- 
ing the peanut stacks across field to 
the machine will do little damage. 


After the 
Peanuts 


Is it “boarder 
All-Year Feed cows” or the lack 
for Cows of ‘“‘board”’ that 

keeps milk _pro- 
duction down on many Georgia 
farms? When hot, dry July weather 
makes permanent pastures fail, more 
hay—cowpeas, soybeans, lespedeza, 
or other legumes—is needed, along 
with summer grazing crops. Jack 
Ellis, Cobb County, keeps down feed 
costs on his 60-head herd of grade 
cows by carrying out a year-round 
grazing and feed-growing program. 
When summer pastures fail, he turns 
on corn and soybean fields until 
Christmas. Ground corn and velvet 
beans mixed with cottonseed meal are 
fed from Christmas until rye and oats 
are ready for grazing. Oat and rye 
fields are grazed until summer pas- 
tures come in. ’ 


. Screw-worms can’t 
Once-a-Day be controlled by 
Inspections just walking down 

into the pasture on 
Sunday afternoon to look over the 
cattle. If they get into a wound the 





WATERING PLACE 


following Monday morning, much 
damage will be done before the 
week ends. At least twice-a-week 
inspections are recommended, and 
daily inspections are better. Cover- 
ing bruises and cuts on animals with 
pine-tar oil prevents infection. Wash 
infected wounds with benzol, using 
a small syringe to get out maggots 
and then coat with pine-tar oil to 
prevent reinfestation. 


Beef cows bred 
this month will 
bring spring 
calves... . If the 
thresher hasn’t been around, inspect 
bundles of grain to see if they’re 
heating or being damaged by pests. 
. . » When laying-by corn, shallow 
plowing is the thing. Don’t tear up 
the root system. ... With farm prices 
stabilized, methods of reducing pro- 
duction costs are money makers. . 


Timely 
Shorts 

































—From an etching by Jackson Lee Nesbitt. 


Cows give more milk when not 
bothered with flies. A homemade 
fly spray can be made by mixing 1 
gallon water, 2 pints sulphur, and 
1] pint kerosene. Apply with brush 
or cloth. Also keep lots and stables 
clean; they are fly breeding places. 

If there’s too much moisture in hay 
when it goes in the barn, it will be 
definitely lowered in value and may 
catch fire... . When harvesting 
watermelons, do not stand them on 
end or put them in piles. 


It is a duty to take part in county 
and community organizations, Food- 
for-Victory drives, and to accept 
other wartime responsibilities. . 
After curing, bulk down tobacco in 
a dry room and cover with sheets 
or sacks so it will improve while be- 
ing held for tobacco market open- 
ings. Too much moisture may cause 
molding or rotting. 


Alabama’s Boll Weevil Plans 


By W. A. RUFFIN 


Entomologist, Alabama Extension Service. 


‘@. THROUGH the cooperation of 
Ui the State Crop Reporting Service, 
we have 6 to 8 farmers in every coun- 
ty who will make weekly reports on 
the boll weevil situation. These re- 
ports will be tabulated and sent back 
for release through county news- 
papers every week. 

Due to the shortage of dusting 
equipment, farmers who have dusters 
will be asked to cooperate with their 
neighbors to keep all equipment busy 
all the time or as is needed. We are 
working through the WPB and other 
agencies trying to make sure that 
arsenate will move to farms as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

We advise a check of infestation 
in all parts of fields every week. 
That is, a sample of 100 squares or 
more should be picked at random. 





No effort should be made to get only 
yellow or flared squares, but a fair 
sample will include some of these 
and green squares. Many of the 
squares that are still quite green will 
be found to be punctured. As soon 
as 10 to 15 out of each 100 examined 
are found punctured, cotton should 
be dusted. Small areas within a big 
field near woods or other like areas, 
where weevils hibernated, may show 
a much higher infestation. If this 
is the case, then only that area should 
be poisoned. This is commonly 
known as “spot dusting.” 

As soon as infestation becomes 
heavy enough to require poisoning, 
it has been found most profitable to 
dust three times at 4- to 5-day in- 
tervals, using 5 to 8 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate per (See page 41) 



















@ We are doing an unusual 


thing this month. Our 1942 
award for “Man of the Year in 
Service to Southern Agricul- 
ture” is being made to Dr. 
George Washington Carver of 
Tuskegee Institute. We are 
making the award ahead of time 
because this famous 78-year-old 
scientist, born a slave, is not in 
good health and in his case it 
seems best not to wait till our 
usual December issue to make 
this already belated recogni- 
tion. And instead of a fiction 
story, we are presenting the true 
story of one man’s life that is in- 
deed stranger than fiction. 


‘@. THE latest issue of Who's Who 

in America, tiie one authoritative 
and comprehensive honor roll of emi- 
nent living Americans, gives brief bi- 
ographies of 32,000 such men and 
women . .. but among all the 32,000, 
we doubt whetler there is a single 
one more truly “stranger than fic- 
tion” than this true sketch of the ag- 
ricultural scientist we have chosen to 
honor: 


CARVER, George Washington, educator; 
born of slave parents on farm near Dia- 
mond Grove, Mo., about 1864; in infancy 
lost father, and was stolen and carried into 
Arkansas with mother, who was never heard 
of again; his captors swapped him for a 
racehorse valued at $300, and-he was re- 
turned to former home in Missouri; work- 
ed way through high school, Minneapolis, 
Kan., and later through college, receiving 
his B.S. in Agriculture, Iowa State College 
1894, M.S. Agriculture 1896; Doctor of Sci- 
ence, Simpson College, 1928; unmarried. 
Elected member faculty Iowa State A & M 
College, and placed in charge greenhouse, 
devoting special attention to bacterial labor- 
atory work in systematic botany; teacher 
Tuskegee Institute since 1896, now Director 


Dr. Carver in his 
laboratory, as 
painted by A. L. 
Bairnsfather. 


Department of Agricultural Research. Ap- 
pointed Aug. 1, 1935, collaborator in Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, division of mycology and dis- 
ease survey. Member of Royal Society of 
Arts, London, 1917. Awarded Spingarn 
medal 1923, Roosevelt medal, 1939. Home: 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

This 78-year-old, stoop-shouldered 
plant wizard of Alabama’s famous 
Tuskegee Institute is considered by 
many the greatest living scientist 
and agricultural chemist of his race. 
Gifted in various ways, he is also a 
mystic, philosopher, painter, needle- 
work artist, and pianist. Devoutly 
religious, he interperses his talks with 
Biblical references, a favorite quota- 
tion being, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” Each morning, weather 
and health permitting, he walks 
through the nearby woods for study 
and meditation: “I gather specimens 
and listen to what God has to say to 
me. After I have had my morning’s 
talk with God I go to my laboratory 
and begin to carry out His wishes 
for the day.” 


Peanuts and sweet potatoes are 
only two of scores of native-grown 
products in which Dr. Carver has de- 
veloped new commercial possibilities, 
and he could have made ten times 
his Tuskegee salary if he had been 
willing to enter the employment of 
commercial concerns. Yet for more 
than forty years he has preferred to 
accept a relatively low salary in Tus- 
kegee and putter about his laboratory 
in torn apron and baggy suit, de- 
claring all along that his work is not 
for Negro farmers alone but white 
farmers also. “Whatever helps the 
Southern farmer helps the entire 
South,” he once said, “and what 
helps the South, helps everybody.” 
Never has he been a stirrer-up of 
strife between the races; on the 





‘MAN OF THE YEAR,” 1937-1941 
OUR PREVIOUS Progressive Farmer awards for “Man of the Year 
in Service to Southern Agriculture” have been as follows: 
1937—Dr. Charles H. Herty, researcher in pine for paper-making. 
1938—Dr. A. J. Pieters, “Apostle of Lespedeza.” 
1939—Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau. 
1940—Dr. H. A. Morgan, TVA leader. 
1941—Oscar Johnston, president, National Cotton Council. 

















A Slave Who 


Became a 
Great Scientist 


Our Early 1942 Award for “Man of 
the Year in Service to Southern 


Agriculture” and Why 


contrary, a constant promoter of 
friendliness. 

When Booker Washington in 1896 
asked George W. Carver, then 32 
years old, to head up the agricultural 
work at Tuskegee School it was 
largely a case of starting with nothing 
or making bricks without straw. 
There was almost no_ laboratory 
equipment and for an “experiment 
station” only 19 acres of some of the 
worst land in Alabama. Yet Carver 
took this poor land as a challenge. “It 
was a challenge to prove to Alabama 
farmers that such poor, sandy soil 
could be enriched and made to pro- 
duce profitably,” as someone has said 
—and he did it. 

Realizing that the coming of the 
boll weevil meant disaster to the cot- 
ton crop on which Southern agricul- 
ture had so largely depended, he set 
out to find uses for diversified farm 
products and some of the so-called 
“waste products” of our Southern 
farms. From the peanut he has de- 
veloped more than 300 useful prod- 
ucts, including rubber, paper, ink— 
and even oils now used in the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis! Products 
Jerived from the sweet potato are well 
over the 100 mark, including flour, 
starch, lard. Insulation board he has 


made from okra and cotton stalks, 
peanut hulls, waste paper, broom- 
sedge. Always his aim has been to 
get the most out of farm crops and 
natural growths. His scientific dis- 
coveries will help the South and es- 
pecially Southern farmers for gener- 
ations to come. 


For one other reason outside of 
Dr. Carver’s own achievements The 
Progressive Farmer is glad to make 
this award to Dr. Carver at this 
time —as a contribution to racial 
peace and good will, a tribute to a 
man who is among “the last of his 
tribe, the last of the Mohicans.” 


Almost a vanished group now are 
the men and women who were born 
slaves here in our Southern country. 
And although slavery had its harsh- 
er side, as Dr. Carver’s own life- 
history so poignantly reveals, yet 
every Southerner knows how much 
of real friendship and affection was 
more often the true relationship be- 
tween master and slave in the Old 
South. 


This award from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to Dr. George 
Washington Carver therefore 
may be the last time that any 
Southern agency or institution 
can give any important honor 
or recognition to a survivor of 
an anachronistic system which, 
though it had persisted from the 
time of Abraham, was finally 
extinguished insofar as Amer- 
ica is concerned, nearly eighty 
years ago. And even those 
Southerners like the writer, 
whose fathers fought under Lee 
and Jackson to resist what was 
regarded as an unjustified in- 
vasion of the South—all of us 
are now glad that human 
slavery no longer exists ... and 
that men like George Washing- 
ton Carver may have a chance 
to use all the talents God has 
given them in service to their 
own race and the white race as 
well. 


Time To— ....Give your boy, as soon as he is big enough, a chance 


to drive the tractor—with your close supervision, 


of course, while he’s learning. 


-.See your county War Board if you want a new farm building that would 
run over $1,000 or home repairs beyond $500. 


----Stop the ruthless slashing of future forest profits by stopping the cutting 


of 6- and 8-inch poles for lumber. 


----Get in all the peas, soybeans, and other summer legumes possible for 


more nitrogen in 1942, 


.---Drop that card to Grandma to come on down for her annual visit. 


all she’s waiting for. 


That’s 


-...Stop wasting any fats. See that lard is protected against becoming rancid. 
----Eliminate sore shoulders on work stock, a sure proof of bad handling. 
--Clean stalls often; fly eggs hatch in July in less than 7 days after laid. 
----After it is dry, store wheat in deep bins or barrels to keep out insects. 
-...Feed pigs, calves, biddies, and children all the greens they can hold. 

... Search out and eliminate every possible fire hazard about the home. 
....Vaccinate pullets against sorehead—when about three months old. 
.-..Plant peas or soybeans to turn under on your wheat land next fall. 
----Keep fighting weeds, letting none make seed to pester us in 1943. 
....Remember that September-to-January eggs bring the top prices. 
....Give the hogs on pasture a little grain and plenty of minerals. 
....Prepare for barley as a corn supplement or substitute. 

._.-Avoid bleaching hay—it is no better than wheat straw. 

_--Water work stock regularly about 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

_--Redouble efforts to avoid summer accidents. 

_---Clean dusters and sprayers daily while in use. 

___-Save all the grass and clover seed you can. 

__--Vaccinate against roup or chickenpox. 


__-Cull non-layers; kill and sell. 
___-_Keep milk cool and covered. 
__--Fight dodder in lespedeza. 
.._.Feed pullets extra well. 
...Save all grain straw. 

_.-Mow pastures again. 

__Hog down corn. 

__-Grub sprouts, 


We suggest putting an 
X mark alongsida each 
item when attended to. 
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The Russell Bakers: 
A Family of Leaders 


By J. LLOYD BURRELL 


Assistant Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


T TAKES enterprising parents 
to raise and educate eight chil- 
dren to be leaders—real leaders. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Russell H. 
Baker, Chattooga County, Ga., have 
done it. That’s one big reason why 
they were selected in 1941 as one of 
Georgia’s Master Farm families. 


Five of the Baker children are girls. 
Catherine and Marion are home eco- 
nomics teachers, Emmie is district 
supervisor for the NYA, Sara and 
Rita are in high school. Two of the 
boys, J. P. and H. G., are county 
agents, G. W. is a district FSA super- 
visor. 

The Bakers have made real prog- 
ress in farming—have achieved a suc- 
cess that has been clearly recognized. 
But through their children the Bak- 
ers have realized the maximum from 
tural life and have made a contribu- 
tion to its betterment such as few 
families have. 


Poor farming and low yields 
would not have assured these eight 
children an education. Neither would 
have a poorly managed home devoid 
of cooperation. It took what the 
Bakers had—an untiring urge of 
ideals to attain the best. 

_ All the eight children are former 


or present 4-H club members. The 
boys also had training in vocational 
agriculture and one of the girls has 
had home economics. 

In 1940, Sara won second place in 
4-H competition with a dress she 
designed and made, and also took a 
red ribbon in the national contest. 
Last year she won first in her 4-H dis- 
trict and placed in the blue ribbon 
group in the state. 

The Bakers have meant much to 
their community and Chattooga 
County. Mr. Baker is a trustee of the 
local school, a deacon of the Baptist 
church, and a Sunday school teacher. 
Mrs. Baker and the two girls at home 
are active in club and community 
activities. Mrs. Baker has served as 
president of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union in the community and has 
been president and clothing chair- 
man of the local home demonstration 
club. Mr. Baker belongs to the Farm 
Bureau, the Soil Conservation Asso- 
ciation, and the Livestock Producers 
Association, and helped organize 
their one-variety cotton community. 

Good relations prevail between the 
two cropper families and Mr. Baker. 
Last year one tenant moved—not be- 
cause he wanted to, but, because his 
being with Mr. Baker for 15 years 
had stimulated his desire to own a 
farm, so he moved to buy stock and 
a piece of land of his own. 

About 145 acres are cultivated. 


You don’t have to look at “Jack” twice to know that Mr. 
Baker enjoys hunting nor at that mare and colt but once to 


know the quality of the work stock he raises. 


Left to right, front row, Mrs. Baker, a granddaughter, and 
Mr. Baker. Back row: Rita, a grandson, and Sara. 


Thirty acres in cotton have aver- 
aged 365 pounds of lint per acre. Fif- 
ty acres in corn usually average 
around 20 bushels. On the average, 
5 acres are put in wheat, 10 to oats, 
and 6 to barley. 

Mr. Baker is one who has proved 
that livestock can be successfully 
grown in North Georgia. He has 30 
head of Black Angus beef cattle and 
eight Jerseys. He has raised sheep 
for over 30 years, and has found that 
they provide a good return on the 
amount invested. His flock now 
numbers 50 Hampshires. 

With triple superphosphate, lime, 
seedings of clovers and grasses, and 
regular mowing, Mr. Baker has had 
one of the show pastures of the state. 

Usually 60 to 70 tons of silage are 
put up in trench silo and 60 tons of 
hay are saved to supplement the pas- 
ture lands. 

Mr. Baker is a great believer in 


soil-building crops, especially crimson 
clover, which he has been growing 
for 36 years. In 1940 he saved enough 
crimson clover seed to sow 120 acres 
plus all the pastures on the farm and 
sold $32 worth. Other legumes 
grown are: soybeans, 12 acres; Lespe- 
deza sericea, 6; annual lespedeza, 30, 
and cowpea, 11 acres. 

Mr. Baker has found that the 
cheapest way to keep adequate num- 
bers of work stock is to raise them, 
and he averages two colts a year. Of 
course, he has a tractor and power- 
drawn equipment also. 

In the home, Mrs. Baker and the 
two girls usually can around 600 
quarts of food for winter use. 

Yes, the Bakers have made a suc- 
cess of farming and homemaking. 


The story of their achievements is | 


that of a Master farm couple who 
have brought up eight master chil- 
dren! 


Next Month and Later 


Boaz Cheese Plant: Bringing a Market to 
Front Door—By Anne MacDonald. 
Making Plans for Better Pastures: A sym- 
posium. 

The Right Way to Turpentine—By S. H. 
Hall. 

“The Most Useful Person I Know”: Letters 
From Readers. 

Grandpa and Jim Get a “Close-up” of 
Aphids—By H. O. Coffey. 

Cows in the Cotton—By E. J. Mather. 

$250 Landlord-Tenant Home 
Improvement Winner to 
Be Announced, 

How to Harvest Peanuts— 
By J. F. Cooper. 

Sound Planning Saved the 
Farm—By A. L. Morri- 
son, 


Mr. Baker and County 
Agent O. P. Dawson do 
a bit of farm planning. 


A small flock of sheep 
is an important source 
of farm income for the 
Bakers. 


Typhoid Prevention—By B, E. Washburn. 

Drying Fruits and Vegetables—By Estelle 
Fournet. 

Tips on Ironing—By Ida Hagman. 

What Your Neighbors Are Doing.. 

Oconee Goes in for Better Potatoes—By Bill 
Prance. 


Coming Events 


Workshop on Rural Cooperative Organi- 
zation, West Georgia College, Carrollton, 
week of July 20. 

International Baby Chick Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 21-24. 

State F.F.A. meeting, Georgia, Jackson 
Lake Camp, July 27-August 1. 

National Grange, 76th annual session, 
Spokane, Wash., November 11-19. 

New moon, July 13; full, 27. 


Meetings Canceled 


1942 National 4-H Club Camp; Polled 
Hereford Show, Tri-State Fair, and National 
Dairy Show at Memphis; Georgia’s Farm 
and Home Week; Florida’s State 4-H Short 
Courses and Camps (County 4-H camps will 
be arranged wherever possible). 
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By ALEXANDER NUNN 


@ Last month Mr. Nunn ana- 
lyzed some of FSA’s mistakes, 
and summarized the organiza- 
tion’s very fine record in en- 
couraging low - income fami- 
lies to produce more food and 
to improve health conditions. 
Here’s what he 


leases, cooperative activities, in- 


found about 


creased cash income, and the 
Tenant-Purchase program. An 
analysis of all FSA expenditures 
will appear in an early issue. 


N ANOTHER field, FSA has 

pioneered. Farm leaders have 

known for years that one of the 

chicf causes of the South’s ills 
was the high per cent of renter and 
cropper families who moved every 
year. Farming by the year has made 
soil building, pasture improvement, 
winter legume and small grain plant- 
ing, fruits for home use — better- 
balanced farming as a whole—a prac- 
tical impossibility. The family, with 
no certainty that it would be on the 
same place the next year, has gotten 
all it could from the soil and moved 
on, and all the lands and all the ten- 
ant families got in increasingly worse 
condition. It is to the high credit 
of FSA that from its early days it 
began developing and _ promoting 
long-term leases. 

Though the per cent of FSA bor- 
rowers who are tenants runs higher 
than the per cent of all farmers who 
are tenants in every state except Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and West Vir- 
ginia, a survey made in 1939 and 
1940 showed these amazing compari- 
sons between the relative stability of 
tenants as a whole and tenants on the 
FSA program: 


State A B Cc 
(See explanations below) 

AMAIA «55 5504s s0cher0s eee || a7 4.1 
Florida 21 43 $8 
Georgia 24 43 3.2 


A—Per cent tenants moving Jan. 1, 1940 
—March 31, 1940. 

B—Per cent tenants moving Jan. 1, 1939— 
March 31, 1940. 

C-—Per cent RR borrowers moving Jan. 1, 
1940—Dec. 31, 1940. 


The per cent of FSA families hav- 
ing written leases runs very high, 
Georgia and South Carolina topping 





the list of 1941 with 
98. Some of these 
leases are still on an 
annual basis, but 
most of them = are 
from two to five years, 
and within the pres- 
ent year FSA workers have set a 
goal for themselves of ten or more 
ten-year leases in each county, into 
which will be written agreements 
with the landlord for making im- 
provement on the property. 





Cooperatives have 
been encouraged 
by the FSA wher- 
ever there was a 
definite need for them in helping 
low-income families to save or make 
more. In February this year, 2,463 
cooperative bull, jack, and similar 
services, 4,169 cooperative units pro- 
viding planters, mowers, tractors, 
balers, combines, and other equip- 
ment for families who could not af- 
ford them, individually, and 822 oth- 
er cooperative services varying from 
sawmills to potato houses, canneries, 
and cold storage units—were operat- 
ing over the South through FSA. 

Over the South 708 buying and 
selling associations are at work. In 
two weeks, the last part of April, 
11,000 dozen eggs were sold by small 
Alabama farmers through these asso- 
ciations. The last week in April, Es- 
cambia Farms, a community pro)- 
ect in North Florida, sold 7,620 
dozen eggs produced by 92 families. 

In 106 counties in four states, vet- 
erinary cooperatives that are estimat- 
ed to have saved more than a million 
dollars in loss of animals, are serving 
22,763 families for $1.25 to $3.50 per 
family per year. Included in these 
services are seasonal clinics, treat- 
ment of various types of injuries, 
and certain medicines and vaccines. 

Heart of the FSA cooperative pro- 
gram is the neighborhood discussion 
group of which there are now 7,000 
in the South meeting regularly. 


Learning 
Teamwork 


Has all this atten- 
Families Are tion to more food 
Earning More and feed for home 

use, medical serv- 
ice, and cooperative activities of va- 
rious sorts increased the actual in- 
come of families on the RR pro- 
gram? This is what the actual fig- 
ures say as to increased net family in- 























FSA borrowers in a 
Georgia county lis- 
tening to plans for 
producing more food. 


come before acceptance on the pro- 
gram and for the past two years: 
AVERAGE NET INCOME 
Year Before 


State Acceptance 1940 1941 
Alabama... 219 249 435 
Florida S78 476 579 
Georgia a 272 443 536 


(Net family income includes cash in- 
come, plus value of products grown and 
used, less cash farm operating expense.) 


If we want to calculate the total 
increase in financial earnings, we 
might put it this way: 


Region 
IV (Ky., N. C., Tenn., Va., W. Va.)... 
V (Ala., Fla., Ga., S. C.) -. 
VI (Ark., La., Miss.) 
VIII (Okla., Tex.) 


Of course, a definite part of the in- 
crease in cash income in 1941 must 
be credited to improved prices but 
income for the South as a whole has 
climbed much less rapidly: 

1934 $1,854,000,000 1938 $2,357,000,000 


1935 1,959,000,000 1939 2,453,000,000 
1936 2,059,000,000 1940 2,417,000,000 
1937 2,635,000,000 1941 3,027,000.000 


Given the respon- 
sibility of admin- 
istering the Bank- 
head - Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, FSA working with com- 
mittees of farmers, has enabled near- 
ly 30,000 wage hands, croppers, and 
renters to acquire farms of their own. 
Most of these are in the South. On 
June 30, 1941, 15,357 were Southern 
of the U.S. total of 20,721 at that 
time. Around 300,000 Southern 
families have applied for loans to 
buy farms since the TP program was 
inaugurated in 1937-38. Figures of 


Aiding Farm 
Ownership 


purchases are shown at the bottom 
of the page. 

Has the TP program been a suc- 
cess in the South? The records show 
that as of February 1942, only 4 fore- 
closures out of 15,357 had been nec- 
essary. On June 30, 1941, payments 
for farm and operating loans stood 
as follows: 

Total due on variable plan 
for tarm 

Total due without variable 
plan for farm 

Total repayments .. 

From that date to the middle of 
April, 1942 not only were delin- 
quencies greatly reduced but actual- 
ly thousands made one or more ad- 
vance payments on what they owed. 
In Region V, for example on April 
-16, total TP payments due without 


2,887,533 


3,1 39.6 36 
. 2,965,705 


FSA: A Record 


of Achievement 

















plan 
same 
$707,863.25 had been paid. It should 
be made clear also that the variable 
payment plan can apply only to the 
farm itself, not to loans for fertilizer, 


were 
date 


the variable payment 


$634,122.46. On _ the 


seeds, machinery, etc. On this vari- 
able plan an owner pays more in 
good years, less in bad years. As an 
example of how it works, on June 
30, 1941 Virginia TP clients had paid 
back $69,636, or 99.4 per cent due; 
on the fixed plan they would have 
been due $84,924. But on April 15, 


Active RR 1941 Gain Total 
3orrowers Over Y.B.A. Increase 
60,000 $356 $21,360,000 
96,000 223 21,408,000 
79,000 281 22,199,000 
50,000 492 24,600,000 


1942 and still on the variable plan 
they had paid back $16,690 more 
than would have been required by a 
fixed payment plan. In the South- 
ern Great Plains, 61 per cent of 178 
borrowers on the variable plan are 
ahead of what a fixed payment 
schedule would have required and a 
fifth are two years or more ahead of 
schedule. 

No full appreciation of the success 
of the TP program is possible with- 
out visits to some of the homes and 
farms and with the families them- 
selves to see their hope, their en- 
thusiasm, their crops,  pantries, 
smokehouses, improved pastures, and 
protected timber lands. 

As Joe Woodruff, TP specialist, has 
well said, “There are examples of 
unsatisfactory progress but for every 
such instance we can point to 2) 
successful families forging ahead to 
home ownership.” 


TENANT PURCHASE LOANS FROM 1937 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1941 





Average Amount 


Total Amount Lent Per 

State Families of Loans Borrower 
ene te eo 1,928 $7,729,659 4,009 
[POET SD Roe ere get a eS aI Ea 189 764,098 4,043 
RRR ia gis sspeceniss 2,097 8,025,338 3,827 
ee NL | ea aR ee a 15,357 75,092,187 4,890 
ORE Be TN EO a a 20,721 117,041,378 5,648 


Figures for twelve months ending June 30, 1942, are not yet compiled and available: 5 
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VERY farmer knows the vital im- 

portance of farm machines in the 
winning of this war. The need for 
increased food production is urgent. So 
is the demand for machines to help 
plant, cultivate, and harvest your crops. 
But because of the urgent demands of war production, 
new farm machines are going to be harder to get. 


This simply means that farmers must take the best care 
of the farm machines they have. They must make their 
present equipment last longer. They must take care of 
everything until we win the Victory. 


Now, more than ever, it is good business to conserve 
your equipment. More than that, zt is your patriotic duty. 
Every machine you keep in working condition means that 
much more material and manpower available to make 
urgently needed guns, ships, planes, tanks, and ammuni- 
tion. The money you save by keeping your equipment on 
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a 
Ask the Dealer About Equipment 
You HAVE to Have—Now 


If you are “up against it” and really need new equipment for 
summer and fall, ask the International Harvester dealer to 
help you. He may have just what you want, or he may suggest 
a used machine. His reconditioned McCormick-Deering equip- 
ment has been carefully repaired and put in A-1 shape with 
Genuine IHC Parts and Service. As wise farmers have always 
known, you get full value when you buy new or used 
McCormick-Deering Tractors and Farm Machines. 
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Take Care of It and Make It Do! 





the job is money to lend to Uncle Sam— 
money to buy WAR SAVINGS BONDS. That 
investment will DO A JOB FOR YOUR COUN- 
TRY TODAY. Then, when the war is over 
and we return to the paths of peace, you 
will be in position to get the tractors and 
machines you’d like to buy now. 


What can you do to make your equipment last longer? 
International Harvester answers that question in a very 
useful booklet, Your Farm Equipment—Take Care of It 
and Make It Do. It contains helpful information and 
suggestions on the care and maintenance of all farm 
machines. Write for your copy today, and use it often! 


IN WARTIME, KEEP AN EYE 
ON EVERYTHING! 


Know about lubrication and greasing; periodic inspections and ad- 
justments; repainting; keeping bolts and rivets tight; replacement 
of worn parts. .. . Protection against corrosion, warping, rotting, 
rodents, moisture, drying out. . . . Care of sheet metal and wooden 
parts. ... Care of canvases and cutter bars. .. . Care of belts, chains, 
clutches, springs, bearings. . .. Care and proper inflation of rubber 
tires. . . . Seasonal check-ups and storage, efficient housing of ma- 
chines. .. . Over-night protection. . . . Use of owner’s manuals and 
instruction books. . . . Safety precautions. .. . The book offered you in 
the coupon below will help you keep an eye on everything. Keep it handy 
all year. Write for YOUR copy today! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS y 
( EQUIPME NT 


FREE! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet: 
“Your Farm Equipment —Take Care of It 
and Make It Do.” 






Name.____.__.- 








City... State 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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| FUN WITH YOUR 
FRIENDS’ INITIALS 









Offer to make a friend’s initials 
appear on the back of your hand by simply 
rubbing on cigarette ash. The trick is this: 





mark his initials on your hand in advance @™=———" 











with a sliver of damp soap. The ash from 
your P.A. ‘‘makin’s’’ smoke will stick to the 
invisible soap marks. 


dnd “makin’s’ smoke joy 
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fine roll-your- 
own cigarettes 
inevery handy 
ocket can of 
rince Albert 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
IS NO-BITE TREATED. 
THERE'S NO HARSHNESS_.% 
JUST PLENTY OF WONDERFUL 
TASTE AND FRAGRANCE. 
P.A. LAYS RIGHT FOR 
FAST, EASY ROLLIN’ 
NO SPILLING, NO 
STRINGY ENDS. SMOOTH, 
EASY DRAWIN’.TOO. AND 
PA. STAYS LIT~IN 
PAPERS OR PIPES! 


PRINCE AUBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


with these initials _PRA. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 



































In recent laboratory ‘‘smoking bowl’ 
tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested... coolest of all ! 














4. SHE was just a common brindle 
cow. But at her side stalked a 
blocky white-face calf. His markings 
and his square-set body showed plain- 
ly that his sire was a purebred of long 
standing. The very heft of the saucy 
rascal showed equally as well that the 
dam produced a fair amount of milk. 
The cow wasn’t a very costly ani- 
mal—just the common kind that once 
could be picked up for a song in most 
any Southern community. The bull 
no doubt was a good average pure- 
bred of the kind that can be bought 
for $150 to $200. But the calf with 
the vigor of the half-breed and the 
appearance of the purebred was the 
kind that would soon be worth more 
than the mother. 

If this calf, running at his moth- 
er’s side, doing all the milking, and 
sharing in the 
grazing, were in 
certain parts of 
Louisiana, he’d be 
getting close to the 
auctionblock 
about now. By July 
our calf should 
weigh about 250 
pounds. And Bermuda grass has a 
way of getting tough, unpalatable, 
and low in nutritive value by that 
time of the year. Therefore, many 
good stockmen think it best to trot 
our 250-pound calf off ta market in 
midsummer before he has time to 
lose any of his baby fat. Since he’s 
already worth nearly as much as his 
mama cost and you still have the 
mama, why not let him go, take the 
profit, and get ready for his younger 
brother next March? 

Or perhaps our 
Arkansas: A calf would rather 
Fail Sale be in Arkansas. 

Therq the chances 
are he would get to stay with his 
mama until October. After the Ber- 
muda got tough, the two of them 
would be given a nice, luscious supple- 
mentary pasture of lespedeza. To give 
him an extra kick in growth he prob- 
ably would be thrown a handful or 
so of grain or cottonseed meal every 
day. When October sales day came 
around, he’d probably gallop into the 
ring at about 450 pounds in weight. 
A bale of cotton doesn’t always weigh 
more than that. And a bale of cotton 
doesn’t always sell at 12 cents a 
pound or better, and whoever heard 
of growing a bale of cotton on milk 
and grass, even the milk being pro- 
duced on grass? 

Texas cattlemen 
Georgia: A build creeps in 
Year of Eating the pasture where 

the calves can 
squeeze in and the cows can’t, to 
get an extra helping of cottonseed 
meal or other feed. They think that 
growing is the most important busi- 
ness in a calf’s life and that he should 
do a good job of it. The faster he 
grows, the quicker they get their 
money. 

Or how about Georgia, or the 
Carolinas? Master Farmer C. B. Gay 
of Bulloch County, Ga., would push 


The Brindle Cow and White-Face Calf 





him so fast he’d never have a chance 
to slow down, much less stop grow- 
ing. Master Farmer Gay seems to 
think that all a calf needs to do is to 
eat. With all the milk and grass and 
corn and velvet beans he could eat, 
our calf on Gay’s place would be 
weighing 800 to 850 pounds at 10 to 
12 months of age and next thing he 
knew he wouldn’t be on Gay’s place, 
He would have been sold at the fancy 
price that baby beef usually brings, 

How about the bluegrass states 
just north of the Cotton Belt? Ken- 
tucky and Virginia for example? The 
practice of keeping a cow to grow 
calves is growing more common in 
this area too, but all the calves fed 
in Kentucky are not born there, 
Bluegrass farmers have so much grass 
to sell (it’s one of their big cash 
crops), they buy a 
lot of feeder calves 
to gather it and 
process it for them, 
They like to buy 
calves somebody 
else has raised. 
They want to get 
them weighing 450 
pounds or 600 or even 700. 


If our calf from 
Kentucky: A the brindle cow 
Winter's Feed and the purebred 

bull were sold to 
a Kentucky farmer in the fall, he 
probably would help clean up some 
Korean pasture and some stalk fields, 
and would be given enough feed in 
the winter to get through without 
much loss of weight. In the spring 
he’d revel in bluegrass, while in sum- 
mer he might waddle knee-deep in 
timothy, redtop, red clover, orchard 
grass, and maybe some Korean. 

Being a half-breed, he’d probably 
be sold that fall. If he were better 
stock he might be put through an- 
other winter on stover and hay to en- 
joy another season of grazing only 
to get sold at the end of that year as 
a medium-heavy steer. 

Let’s get back to our brindle cow. 
Thera may be one in your neighbor 
hood, most any kind of an able-bod- 
ied cow that you can buy without 
much money. Then isn’t there 4 
purebred bull nearby, Hereford, At- 
gus, or Shorthorn? And most farm 
ers have some land that grows gras 
and lespedeza as well, or better than 
most anything else. This is the way 
some of today’s best livestock men 
made their start. Perhaps you hadat 
thought of a brindle cow and a patch 
of grass producing the equivalent of 
a bale of cotton just as regularly 
ginning time rolls around! 

If you have the grass, you can bot- 
row the money to buy the cow. ! 
you have the cow, you can borrow 
money to start the grass. 


Next Month 


4, OUTSTANDING. example # 
‘I home improvement is the winnet 
of the $250 grand prize offered # 
February, 1940, Next month we’ 
the family and “how they did it 
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Movies to See 


Take a_ Letter 
Darling— Rosalind 
Russell as a_ business 
woman, Fred MacMur- 
ray as her man-secre- 
tary. Gay comedy. 
(Over 16.) 

Ship Ahoy— Live- 
ly singing, dancing, on 
acruise. Eleanor Powell, 
Red Skelton. (Family.) 





Fred MacMurray 


The Spoilers—Alaskan gold miners 
in a rousing fight. John Wayne, Marlene 
Dietrich, Randolph Scott. (Family.) 


My Gal Sal—A 


tiptop musical in 


color. Rita Hayworth, Victor Mature. 
(Over 16.) 
This Above AII—A_ soldier doesn’t 


think his country worth fighting for; a girl 
helps him regain faith. (Over 16.) 


The Wife Takes a Flyer— English 
flyer brought down in Holland gets the best 
of German officer. Franchot Tone, Joan 
Bennett. (Over 16.) 


Saboteur— Robert Cummings, Priscilla 
Lane chase enemy agents in hair-raising 
adventures. (Over 16.) 


Rings on Her Fingers— A poor boy 
and girl think each other rich. Henry Fonda, 
Gene Tierney. (Over 16.) 


Sing for Your Supper—Abouta rich 
girl and a band leader. Jinx Falkenburg. 
(Over 16.) 


Also Recommended— F a mi/ y — 
Bashful Bachelor, Born to Sing, Butch 
Minds the Baby, Dumbo, Captain of the 
Clouds, Courtship of Andy Hardy, Gold 
Rush, It Started With Eve, Joe Smith, Amer- 
ican, Jungle Book, Mr. Bug Goes to Town, 
Kathleen, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, 
Ride Em Cowboy, Rio Rita, To the Shores 
of Tripoli, Tuttles of Tahiti. Over 16: 
Chocolate Soldier, The Fleet’s In, Great 
Man’s Lady, The Invaders, Lady Is Willing, 
Lady Has Plans, Male Animal, Man Who 
Came to Dinner, Mister V, I Married an 
Angel, Juke Girl, Reap the Wild Wind, Re- 
markable Andrew, Smilin’ Through, Son of 
Fury, Song of the Islands, To Be or Not to 
Be, Woman of the Year. Adult: King’s 
Row, Roxie Hart, We Were Dancing, Tor- 
tilla Flat, In This Our Life. 


Mistakes I Made 


Couldn’t Swim— ($2.50 Prize). My 
greatest mistake in life was not teaching 
our oldest son to swim. It cost him his 
life, as he was drowned when he was 14. I 
hope other parents will take warning from 
my experience and teach their children to 
swim. W.C.N., Randolph County, N. C. 


Easily Discouraged— ($1.50 Prize). 
In early summer, a terrible drouth came and 
I got so discouraged I offered to sell the 
landlord my half of our crop for $50. He 
worked my crop, rains came, and my crop 
made 8 bales cotton and 75 bushels of 
corn. I learned that it pays to keep your 
crop even if things do look gloomy. 

U. H., Union Parish, La. 


Sacrificed Love— ($1 Prize). The 
biggest mistake I made was giving up the 
man I loved because of great responsibilities 
and debts, made by others, that rested on 
my shoulders. I refused to accept marriage 
and happiness until I was free of these du- 
tes and would not place my obligations on 
another unable to bear them. I sacrificed 
love for loneliness. Mississippi Girl. 


Poison Carelessness— My biggest 
Mistake last year was, not destroying arse- 
mate of lead poison when I finished poi- 
soning my corn. I left a peck in a tub 
covered with old sacks and forgot about it. 

hile doing some repair work, I set this 
tub out in the lot and lost 8 Black Angus 

ifers, 3 Red Polls, a registered Black An- 
Bus bull, and a heifer. T. W. H., Tennessee. 


Church— The most tragic mistake I 
‘ver made was failing to lead my children 
to Sunday school and church, during their 
. hood, by going myself. Truly the sins 

omission may be worse than those of 
commission. B. N., Texas. 


Beans— | failed to can my early snap- 
thinking I would have plenty of 
ones. On account of drouth, I had no 

te beans and could not can any for the 





On April 30th, at 11:50 P.M., Pontiac de- 
livered its mmumath automatic anti-aircraft 
cannon to the United States Navy. 
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Pontiac Reports to the Nation 
on Arms Production! 


The contract covering this important war 
assignment called for the production of only 


gum guns up to that date 





ABLE TO disintegrate dive bombers with a spray of 
explosive shells, the HE cannon was once the 
hand-made dream of a BB Ordnance wizard. Today, 
guns of the same type—but officially recognized as better 
built and less expensive—are being pressed into imme- 
diate service on the fighting ships of the U.S. Navy, 
the Mim Navy and on SM that sail the 
seven seas. 

The attainment of volume production on this desper- 
ately wanted weapon is but one salient in Pontiae’s 
production of arms. Concurrently, Pontiac men are at 
work on six additional assignments involving the ele- 
ments of victory on land, afloat and in the air. 

Assignment No.2 calls for the production of a 
total of ZZ! G8 HE mm. anti-aircraft guns for the 
U.S. Army. In a @-acre plant, tooling is proceeding, 
ahead of schedule, which calls for the delivery of the 
first gun before AS 1st. es 

Far exceeding in complexity either of the foregoing 
is Pontiac assignment No. 3—one of the most compli- 
cated instruments of attack developed in the history of 
warfare. Comprising over 4300 separate parts, its 
production in quantity is a challenge which we at 
Pontiac have eagerly accepted. Previously, its maximum 
total production in this country was at a rate of only 
@™m a month. According to schedule, we will be pro- 
ducing MMi a day before NE 1st, 194M. 

Supplementing these major activities are 3 others, 


oe hus, Pontiac deliveries of these vitallye 
a needed weapons have exceeded the rate 
of production specified in the contract 
by 12 times and the time specification by 
7 months. a 


widely different in character—each calling for special 
organization, facilities and personnel. 

They involve respectively: the current production of 
@mmmm heavy-duty MMMM engine inter-assemblies a 
month—which will be quadrupled in M@& months; the 
manufacture of vital transport mechanisms at a rate of 
mmm a day; the production of @™ large tank unit- 
assemblies a week in an especially tooled mm-acre 
plant; and, finally, the crating each 24-hours for over- 
seas shipment of MMM heavy-duty military vehicles 
being produced by an allied member of the General 
Motors family. 

This is Pontiac’s first report to the Nation on its 
progress to date in the production of arms for victory. 
In making it, we salute the men on the far-flung battle 
lines, to whose valor and self-sacrifice we all owe so 
much ... and whose deeds serve as a constant inspi- 
ration to greater effort on our part. 

Seeking to cooperate fully in the war 


effort, Pontiac has voluntarily cen- a ila, 
sored this advertisement. # %e 
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Pontiac DIVISION OF 
General Motors 






y \ Aworded on Janvary 20th, 

| 1942, to PONTIAC for 

outstanding production of 
Navy ordnonce. 

















Mrs. ]. A. H., North Carolina. 


KILL WEEDS 


kill here 






wits ATLACIDE “ciicrate 


GRASS, NUT GRASS, and all ether weeds. 
@ Kills reots—prevents regrowth. 
@ WNon-Peisonous. Easy te use. 


CHIPMA CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Dept. 2 Bound Broek Hew Jersey 





Rarzicn, N. C. 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. 
submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
mention -The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The complaint must be 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BrmomincHAM, ALA. Mempnis, TENN. Darras, Texas 
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Your planting starts 
railroad planning! 


OU don’t have to think much about getting your crops to 
market until harvest time comes around— 


For you know that from the day planting began the railroads have 
kept track of the acreage planted, of crop conditions and of 
marketing situations. 


Today this railroad foresight is more than ever important. For 
today wartime demands on cars and locomotives, plus the diver- 
sion of ships and shortage of rubber, add up to the biggest railroad 
job in history. 


The problem is even tougher than that. Right now, for instance, 
another big crop of winter wheat is being harvested—while a 
carry-over of some 600 million bushels of last year’s wheat leaves 
but 20% of the elevators’ capacity for the new crop’s storage. 


But the railroads have been cooperating. with the growers, the 
State and Federal authorities ever since the seed was sown. 


They know, almost to the day, when cars will be needed, and 
where, and how many. And the railroads will see that these cars 
are assembled in advance to pick up and speed to destination all 
the wheat which can be unloaded promptly when it gets there. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN | RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Une’ 
‘ S | 


‘@: THE War Production 

Board or WPB an- 
nounces new and amended 
orders favorable to farmers 
as follows: 

1. Molasses for sweet poison can be bought 
without a certificate of necessity. 

2. Fence wire, barbwire, poultry netting, 
fence posts, staples, gates, and corrugated 
roofing and siding are added to nails, bale 
ties, and small pipe as items on which no 
“priority ratings” are necessary for sales 
from warehouses and dealers. 

*3. Farmers can now buy lumber for build- 
ing or repairs to buildings for storage of farm 
products and for packing, boxing, and ship- 
ping farm products. This order enables 
farmers to get lumber for these purposes and 
enables dealers to use farmers’ signed state- 
ments to obtain replacement lumber from 
mills. 

—Don’t let the matter of horse and 
mule and wagon equipment slip 
from your mind. 

—Push hogs as much as possible. 
If you wait until Thanksgiving or 
later to sell your hogs, you may have 
to wait your turn. Price ceilings 
won’t permit hog prices to advance 
much if any above present levels, so 
there is nothing to gain by waiting 
for higher prices for hogs. 

—A limited number of new trucks 
have been made available to farm- 
ers. Those needing new trucks 
should contact their county ration- 
ing board. 

—As much calcium arsenate will 
be available this season as last but 
there is no guarantee that the sup- 
ply will be sufficient for the demand, 
with cotton at present prices. Allo- 
cations will be made largely on a 
basis of previous purchases unless 
emergency action in the national in- 
terest is necessary. This means that 
with orderly buying and _ selling, 
there will very likely be enough 
calcium arsenate to meet urgent re- 
quirements, but if the entire season’s 
needs are purchased early, shortages 
may develop. 

—Allocations of all nitrogen will 
be made for all purposes, including 
fertilizers, so that the most effective 





use can be made of the available sup- 
ply. There is reasonable expectation 
of supplies for agricultural use of 
nitrogen, 375,000 tons. Cover crops 
and oil meals are possible sources of 
supply to make up the shortage of 


75,000 tons. Estimated increase of 
oil meal production 1942-43 over 
1941-42 is 1,800,000 tons. 

—Supplies of potash will be ade- 
quate for the needs of agriculture 
and industry. Superphosphate pro- 
duction capacity is ample. 

—If you haven’t gotten your sugar 
for canning, see your local rationing 
board. Be prepared to tell the num. 
ber of quarts of fruit canned last 
year, the number of quarts of fruit 
in your possession, the number of 
quarts of fruit you intend to can. 

—Don’t hoard used egg crates and 
create bottlenecks in the movement 
of eggs to market. The increased 
production of eggs makes it necessary 
that every effort be made to keep all 
egg crates in circulation. 

—Every jar of home-canned fruit 
leaves a can of commercially packed 
fruit for our armed forces and for 
our Allies. It also leaves a little more 
freight space to carry war materials. 

—Rationing of coffee, now ona 
basis of 75 per cent of 1941, may have 
to be tightened. 

—Uncle Sam wants every farm 
man and woman to be able to repeat 
by heart the “National 7-Point Pro- 
gram” for stabilizing the cost of 
living: 

1. Rationing all essential scarce com- 
modities. 

2. Price ceilings for goods and rent. 

3. Stabilizing prices of farm products. 

4. Stabilizing wages. 

5. Invest in War Stamps and Bonds. 

6. Pay off debts and curb credit and in- 
stallment buying. 

7. Increase in Federal taxes to avoid ex- 
cessive Government debts. 


Handy Farm Devices 





When the hay 


apart and stored in a dry place until the next year. 


Limb Prop A handy prop for a loaded fruit tree 

limb can be made from a 2 x 4-inch 
stock and a section of an old auto tire. 
heads should be countersunk so they will not chafe the 


limb. 


Wright County, Mo. 


Big Fields? Purdue experts report 


or more, relatively small savings are made in labor, pow 
and equipment costs by increasing the size of field. It is much more 
portant to have the fields uniform in drainage and surface, and so arrang} 
that crop fields can be pastured at any time desired. 


Long-lived Stakes H. M. 


problem of cutting hay stakes every year. 
one hundred that have been in use seven years and 
he says they are good for ten more. 

The three small poles that make the tripod have 
a hole bored in the upper end by which they are 
fastened together with wire. Near the bottom of each 
pole another hole is bored and a wire loop inserted 
for holding crosspieces made from sawmill strips. 


Owens, Randolph 
County, Ala., has solved the 
He has 


is removed from the stake, it is taken 


E. L. McGraw. 


The nail 
C. E. Pool, 








that when the size of field is 20 acres 


I. W. Dickersom 
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Rules to Make Tires Last 


Fast Driving, Impropcr Pressure, and Overload- 
ing Literally Burn Up or Destroy Rubber 


&.THE tires we have on our cars 
Hin trucks must last for the 
duration. What things should we 
do to get the most service from them? 

First, underinflation greatly re- 
duces the possible service, as this 
table shows: 


Per Cent Wasted 
Tire Pressure of Normal Life Rubber 
Recommended 100 0 
Minus 15 per cent 68 32 
Minus 30 per cent 48 52 


This means that a tire will last 
only about half as long as it should, 
if, for example, the air pressure is 





maintained at 21 pounds in a tire that 
should carry 30 pounds. 

High speeds increase tire wear. If 
we assume that normal tread wear 
occurs at 30 miles per hour, 40 miles 
per hour wastes 22 per cent of the 
rubber, 50 miles, 40 per cent, and 60 
miles per hour wastes 55 per cent. 
This is said to be due to increased 
slippage at higher speeds and to heat- 
ing of the tire. In summer, tempera- 
tures may go as high as 350 degrees 
in truck tires. This is plenty hot 
when we stop to think that water 
boils at a little over 200 degrees. In 
that heat, rubber burns up and the 
strength of the cords is decreased. [t 
is easy to see why cars and trucks 
should be driven more slowly in the 
summer and to see why there are 
more tire failures on hot days. 

Manufacturers recommend that 
tires be rotated every 5,000 miles. 
One plan is to put the 

Spare on right rear, 

Right rear on left front, 

Left front on right front, 

Right front on left rear, 

Left rear on spare. 

Change is desirable because rear 
tires wear faster than front ones and 
crowned roads and road shoulders 
cause faster wear on tires on the 
right-hand wheels. 

Now think of this: 4 inch mis- 


Our New 


Maybe you didn’t 
notice on page 3 last 
month the new 
name “Mary Beatty, 
Art Editor”. . . but 
you may bet that 
_ gallant gentleman 
Bill Casper didn’t 
overlook it—as this letter testifies: 
Dear Miss Beatty: 

After spendin’ an hour or so lookin’ at 
the purty bride on the outside of the last 
Progressive Farmer I was just startin’ to 
turn to see the ads inside when very first 
thing I seen your ad at the bottom of page 3. 
I reckon that means you are the one as 
Picks all the purty pictures inside the paper. 
I think you are doing a right smart job. 
1 know you can’t always get pictures as 
purty as mine but I like that one of them 
Wheat shocks, only I don’t like bearded 
wheat. The beards is so bad to get down 
your back on a hot day. 

If I had in mind tellin’ you how to run 
your bizness I would say run more pictures 

Purty women. Now I like that one on 


alignment grinds as much rubber off 
a tire as dragging it sidewise 87 feet 
for every mile traveled. 

With truck tires, there are other 
factors to consider: 

1. Out of round brake drums. This usu- 
ally causes the wheel to slide always on the 


same point, causing excessive wear at this. 


point on the tire. 

2. When dual tires are mismatched, the 
larger tires carry the burden of the load. 
The two that ride: free might be called 
spares. This overloads the larger tires and— 

3. Effect of overload and underinfation 
is as follows: 


Overload or Inflation Wasted Rubber 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0 or 100 0 
20 or 80 30 
40 to 70 50 
60 or 64 61 
80 or 56 69 
100 or 45 75 


This table shows that overloading 
is as detrimental as underinflation. 
If the two come together, the effect 
on the tire is disastrous. I have 
known new truck tires to be blown 
out in less than 25 miles’ use, due en- 
tirely to overloading. 

Driving at higher speeds not only 
wears the tires out more rapidly but 
increases car or truck upkeep, and 
gasoline and oil consumption at the 
same time. This point is shown 
strikingly in table below prepared by 
The Travelers Insurance Company: 


3 

é 88 

g & #8 g z8 
& 2 cs a ce 
% S So © ree 
3 z= #8 E He 
a 5 spe B ae 
35 45 $ 5.53 6.4 $ .86 
35 55 13.10 10.4 1.26 
35 65 24.52 132 1.86 
45 55 7207 4.0 1.88 
45 65 18.99 6.8 2.80 
55 65 11.42 2.8 4.10 


The figures in the above table are based 
on data from 31 light, medium, and heavy 
cars ranging from new to several years old, 
so truly represent the average car. 

The data of course do not show 
that excess speed also is the greatest 
single cause of automotive deaths 
and injuries. 

Drive slowly, keep tires properly 
inflated, do not overload. These 
rules will save tires, keep down cost 
of operating automotive equipment, 


and SAVE LIVES. 


Art Editor 


page 31, purty well. In fact all of them on 
page 31 looks good. I hope the woman 
with the sick headache on page 19 takes 
some of that medicine and gets well before 
you run her picture agin. 

I am proud to be writin’ for a paper that 
has got somebody always tryin’ to keep it 
purtied up. Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


Two Gardens vs. One 


:‘@ THIS year I think we should be 
DL like the Irishman. When told 
that the garden was half of the living 
he said, “Well, then, I will plant two 
and have the whole thing.” I make 
successive plantings in my garden. As 
soon as the vegetables are used or are 
mature they are gathered and the soil 
again prepared and fertilized and a 
later crop planted. Because of scarcity 
of canned products, I think we should 
all save the entire surplus and allow 
no waste. Mrs. Thelma Eason, 

Washington County, Tenn. 
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S this is written, something like twenty thousand men and 
women are busy at war tasks under the Buick banner; by the 
time you read it still more thousands will have been put to work. 


These Buick folks range from brawny veterans to lately trained 
men and women, all doing their part in the most formidable task 
that the nation’s industries ever shouldered. 


On one thing, though, they are birds of a feather—from top to bot- 
tom, from old-timer to greenest hand, they’re in this thing to win! 


That means, first of all, quantity. Lots of things in big lots. Fast! 
And we can report that in our major activity — aircraft engines — 
we’re ahead of rates of production set for us for a full year from now. 


But it also means, to a Buick man, quality. 


To hit the enemy, hard and effectively, the need is for equipment 
that gets there and back — then gets there to hit again. 


In aiming at such quantity-with-quality, Buick folks set themselves 
a high mark. There are plenty of others working for Uncle Sam 
who really know their stuff. 


Just the same, as they well know and understand, if it’s “‘in the 
wood” we’re out to top ’em. 


We’re not satisfied to produce better engines, tank parts, gun 
mounts and what not than our enemies — we’re competing also 
with the best in the bunch, our friends. 


How’re we doing? 


That’s something better to be answered by the goods we produce, 
and the men who use them. 


We do know that day in and day out we’re getting a gratifying 
measure of approval from the vigilant Government inspectors that 
must be satisfied. 


We believe we have earned the respect of some able producers 
who work along with us—just as they’ve earned ours. 


We know that if we found them topping us, in precision or quality, 
we’d move heaven and earth to reverse the picture — just as they 
would expect us to. 


For as we said, we’re in to win. 
Not just to fend off, or hit back, but to Ait often and hit hardest. 


That, as we see it, Calls for every one of us to do all he can to turn 
out both the most and the best for his embattled country. 


WHEN BETTER AUZZ* ES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
* * * BUICK owision or GENERAL i L@x Ee) °s. Ks 
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HE mailman ain’t been gone 

by here more than an hour 

and I done seen enough in 

this paper to more than pay 
me what it cost me. I ain’t had time 
to look at nothin’ but the ads yet. 
After readin’ my piece, you can read 
some of the other things in this 
paper if you want to, but don’t you 
forget to read the ads. 

It just makes me feel good all over 
to see what some of the big com- 
panies as can is doin’ to help win 
this war. You just turn through this 
paper and read about it in the ads. 
If you ain’t proud you live in a coun- 
try where folks ain’t afraid to quit 
what they was doin’ and pitch in to 
help everbody out, then I ain’t very 
proud of you. 

First, everybody knows. it takes 
money to win a war. How can 
Uncle Sam buy enough guns to go 
round if he ain’t got the money? 
That’s why he wants us to buy War 
Bonds and Stamps and things like 
that. Now I see by the ads in this 
paper where one of the big machin- 
ery companies is goin’ to give 125 
prizes just for letters tellin’, “Why 





Farmers Should Buy War Bonds.’ 
The first is a whole $1,000 and some 
other things. I see second prize is 
$1,000 and third is $500. Then 
there is 122 more runnin’ from $400 
on down to $10. Great goodness! 
Ain’t that goin’ to take a whoppin’ 
big pile of money? 

But this here company can pay it. 
They are goin’ to buy War Bonds 
and pay off in them. They aim for 
Uncle Sam to get the money, you get 
the bonds, and when Uncle Sam gets 
plum through with the money you 
get, that. 

I bet you these tolks ain’t doin’ 
that for nothing else but to get ever- 
body started to thinkin’ about how 
they ought to buy all the War Stamps 
and Bonds they can to help Uncle 


Sam out. Maybe you can’t buy 
much, but just suppose everbody puts 
in a quarter or a dollar or $50. Just 
think how fast it would count up. 
I’m in favor of joinin’ up and sickin’ 
the dogs on Hitler and them Jap 
fellows like it shows in the ad. 
When you get through lookin’ at 
that ad, turn some pages in this paper 
one way and then another and see 
what the automobile folks is doin’. 
They ain’t makin’ automobiles at all. 
They give up a fine business to make 
things for Uncle Sam to fight with. 
Do you remember when some of 
them was sayin’, “When better auto- 
mobiles are made somebody will 
make them”? Well sir, if you read 
the ad you'll see it ain’t automobiles 
at all any more. It’s engines to run 

















125 PRIZES 


For Best Letters of 100 Words or Less on— 
“WHY FARMERS SHOULD BUY WAR BONDS” 


Ist. Prize—,, 00 War Bond, 
plus a tour for the winner and one [2 
other member of the family, all ex- | 
penses paid. See the big Allis- . 


Chalmers factory where weapons of victory are made. Visit i 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and, war conditions per- 


HELP WRITE THE AXIS OBITUARY 
—Send in Your Letter TODAY! 





When Hitler takes over a farm, you go along 
with it as a chattel .. . like the machinery and 
the livestock. You don’t merely rent from 
him. You operate the farm for the “Master 
Race”. Standing over you is a Gestapo guard 
who can’t speak your language, but the muzzle 
of his gun tells you what to do. 


Hitler and Hirohito both want to be your 
You can have something to say 


landlords. 


as much. 


mitting, cruise as guest of honor aboard a U.S. Navy boat! 


2nd. Prize—,; 00 War Bond. 


3rd. Prize—gs5o0 in War Stamps. 122 other prizes 


from $400 to $10 in bonds and stamps. 


HOW TO ENTER: 


Anyone living on or operating a farm is eligible except 
Allis-Chalmers employees and dealers and their families. 
List the serial No. of a War Bond registered in your name. 
Obtain entry blank from your Allis-Chalmers dealer, or 
Entry blank not required to 
Submit entries to Allis- 


write factory address below. 
win. Contest closes Sept. 15. 
Chalmers, Dept. 44, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ce en ne eee eR ee ane ee 


These ideas may help you in writing your 
; “Win-the-War Bond Contest” letter. See 
your Allis-Chalmers dealer—enter your letter 


right away! 


sept 


about that right now. 
every time you sell produce off the farm. Buy 
them again and again until the land grabbers 
take to their heels. 


Allis-Chalmers believes that investing money 
regularly in WAR BONDS is a thrifty prac- 
tice for any farm family. For every three 
dollars you invest, at the end of 10 years 
Uncle Sam will pay you back FOUR dollars. 
In peacetime your money may buy twice 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 








Buy WAR BONDS 





airplanes, heavy things for guns to 
set on, and parts to make them big 
caterpiller tanks run. 

Then in another one of the ads 
in this paper you'll see a big airplane 
and a whole lot of little ones spread 
out like a V. Them folks used to 
make automobiles too, but now I see 
by the ad they are makin’ cannons to 
use in airplanes and shells to use in 
the cannons. 

I thought I was about through 
when I seen the Indian head over 
there and set out to read what they 
said they was doin’ now. It looks 
like a lot of words has been left out, 
but I could make out that they can't 
be makin’ many automobiles now, 
Leastwise, not with all the fightin’ 
guns they’re makin’ and something 
it takes 4,300 parts for and some 
other things I can’t quite make out 
what they are. Anyhow it makes a 
fellow feel mighty good to know 
Uncle Sam is gettin’ so many good 
things to fight with and gettin’ them 
purty fast. 

I guess we all better get real busy 
now and grow plenty to eat. It’s 
goin’ to take a lot to feed all the 
folks it’s goin’ to take to fight with 
all them guns, tanks, and planes. 

I see by the ad on the back cover 
where one fellow and his wife is 
savin’ up to buy some things they 
want when this war is over. I guess 
when they get enough saved, they'll 
buy a bond and keep on savin’ and 
buyin’ bonds as long as Uncle Sam 
needs the money. If they are better 
at savin’ than they are at spendin’, 
they may be able to buy something 
right nice when our factories gets 
back to makin’ what they set out to 
make in the first place. 


I see by one of the ads in this 
paper where a fellow on a pump 
handle is makin’ 4 cents a hour. I 
don’t see how he can afford to work 
for that. Just as soon as I finish 
writin’ my piece I’m goin’ to read 
that ad and see how he does it. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody has fixed a room for two 
boys to grow in. That room looks 
good enough to me for two girls to 
grow in if both your boys happens 
to be girls. Next time I go to town 
I’m goin’ to see what that stuff looks 
like. I see they’ve got a book. I’m 
goin’ to write for that. 


I see by one of the ads in this paper 
where some fellow has nailed shingles 
all over his barn and is even usin’ 
them for sidin’. That ain’t nothin’ 
new to me.I got a neighbor who has 
got these very shingles nailed all 
over everything on his place. He's 
got them on every roof on the place 
and for sidin’ on the big barn, a big 
tenant house, the poultry house, the 
seed house, and the smokehouse. I 
reckon he would even have tacked 
them on the bull if his hide had of 
been thick enough. The houses on 
his place sure do look fine, too. So 
does the bull. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





“Listen, sonny boy—don’t you come 
around proposing to me ’til you’ve got 4 
steady job crowin’!”” 
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Need R.F.D. Every Week Day 


By J. ALVA SMITH 
R.F.D. Carrier, Route 1, Temple, Okla. 


-FOR several years I have planned 
{to write on something that near- 
ly all R.F.D. patrons are concerned 
about. I mean the eight holidays a 
year when these patrons can get no 
mail at all... and frequently when 
they get no mail from Friday to Mon- 
day or from Saturday to Tuesday. 

.For the duration of the war at 
least, why can’t all of these eight 
holidays in each year, except one or 
two, be suspended and so give 
mothers and fathers of sons now in 
the armed forces improved mail serv- 
ice on rural routes? 

It is my understanding that an or- 
der has already been issued for near- 
ly all post offices to remain open until 
noon on holidays. 

Mothers and fathers living in city 
or town are going to have the ad- 
vantage over those living on farms 
miles away from the post office on 
holidays. City and town people 
either have post office boxes or can 
call at the general delivery before 
noon on holidays for their mail. 

Being a rural mail carrier myseif, 
and having been a rural route patron 
several years before entering the serv- 
ice, gives me a good idea of what it 
means to the farming class of people 
to skip a day or two in the delivery 
of mail. Take Memorial Day, May 
30, this year: It fell on Saturday and 
mail was delayed to the farmer from 


Friday to Monday. Then next comes 
July 4, which falls on Saturday again 
—another skip from Friday to Mon- 
day. Next comes Labor Day, which 
falls on first Monday in September 
—another skip of two days from Sat- 
urday to Tuesday. Another bad fea- 
ture with these holidays falling. on 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday is that 
the farmer has three daily papers in 
one day (two having been delayed). 

I see no good reason why this <e- 
form will not appeal to all rural 
carriers. It certainly will lighten their 
load after holidays. Sometimes after 
a holiday we have more mail for a 
patron than will go in his box, and 
return some of it to the post office 
for next day’s delivery. Many, many 
times rural patrons make extra trips 
to town on holidays and stand on the 
street for hours trying to catch some 
expected letter from sick relatives, or 
other important mail. 


If we can succeed in suspending 
six or seven of these holidays “for 
the duration,” then I say let’s try to 
keep it in force for all time there- 
after. I do not believe the rural 
service has been improved to the 
farmer as much in its 38 years of ex- 
istence as other branches of the pos- 
tal services have improved that serve 
town and city patrons. It is high 
time now for the improvement I am 
here advocating. 


Sulphur Dusting Paid on Peanuts 


By J. LLOYD BURRELL 


Assistant Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


:‘@: USE of sulphur dust to control 

leaf spot on Spanish peanuts 
greatly increased per-acre yields of 
nuts in Georgia tests last year: at 
Ty Ty, 543.8 pounds; Sycamore, 
412.5 pounds; Tifton, 317.8 pounds; 
Arabi, 328.4 pounds. 

Naomi Woodroof, of Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, advises that dust- 
ing begin when the first spots appear 
on the lower leaves. This is about 
midway of the growing season, or 
usually from June 20 to July 1. 

Three dustings are advised, and if 
the first one is washed off by rain, a 


fourth dusting may be needed. Two 
weeks should be allowed between 
applications. 

Sulphur dust may also be used to 
control leaf spot on North Carolina 
Runners, the first dust usually being 
applied a week or two later than for 
Spanish, with four applications need- 
ed for best results. 

Dr. Woodroof recommends 15 to 
20 pounds of sulphur per acre per 
dusting. For three dustings, this 
would mean 45 to 60 pounds of sul- 
phur per acre. Sulphur costs from 


$3 to $3.50 per 100 pounds. 


Business News for Farmers 


ett are you and the family 
doing for recreation? It’s been 
a grinding spring. Are you mak- 
ing best use of the nearby movie 
house as a place to settle down, rest 
tired muscles, and let tired minds for- 
get about jobs done and jobs undone? 
You'll find two movie columns in 
nearly every issue of The Progressive 

armer, one right up in front of the 

k and another farther back. 


HOW MANY of us have given a 
thought to the importance of the 
services rendered farmers by people 
outside the farms? In its half-page 
space in this issue, the Association of 
American Railroads reminds us of 
the service rendered by the transpor- 
tation companies. They see to it 
that when our crops are harvested, 
there are facilities ready to move 

and move them rapidly. If we 
fouldn’t move our crops, one won- 





ders how long we would have to wait 
for our money. 


AND SPEAKING of harvested 
crops, there’s always that problem of 
temporary storage. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company 
of Birmingham, through its plan 
service department, is offering an ex- 
cellent book of plans for storage bins 
for grains. Farms of the South will 
be wanting more and more storage 
capacity for oats, barley, wheat, rye, 
and seeds of various kinds. When we 
cut our grain with the harvester and 
binder, we could get temporary stor- 
age by stacking. The combine makes 
other arrangements necessary. If in- 
terested, write Tennessee Coal, Iron, 
and Railroad Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., for a copy of their free 
plan book, “Curing and Storing 
Grain on Southern Farms.” It should. 
make interesting reading. 





Peak engine performance 
is only possible with peak 
spark plug performance. 
That’s why Champion 


Spark 


high in all motorized 
equipment enlisted in the 
cause of victory. 


How long since your spark plugs have been -% 
checked? AIl spark plugs, including those ~~ 
used in trucks, tractors and other farm equip- 
ment, should be tested and cleaned at regular 
intervals. Old, worn-out, or carbon encrusted 
spark plugs may continue to function but why 
keep on wasting gas, when new ones will soon 
restore maximum economy and efficiency? 


Here is the sign of a dependable dealer. He will | 
gladly test your spark plugs. If you need new ‘ 
ones, remember only Champion Spark Plugs 
have the patented Sillment seal which banishes 
troublesome and wasteful leakage, common to 


Plugs are rating so 





ordinary spark plugs. 
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CHAMPION 






More Vital- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 
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Name 


_P. O. and 





iit 
or send $1.50 with your order and save C.O0.D. 
charge. Return C.0.D. if not pleased. 


Fill In and Mail Today. 
LIBERTY DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 
Box 208, Thomasville, N. C. 
Please send me immediately 6 pairs (| ) army 
or ( ) navy (check which) regulation hose, size 
( ) J will pay postman $1.50 plus C.0.D. charges 


( ) # enclose cheek or money order for $1.50 


(Print) 


Address 


ARMY 4x0 NAVY 









SPECIAL OFFER 


Let us send you postage paid 
6 pairs guaranteed army 
(khaki) or navy (black) regu- 
lation hose. You pay post- 
nan $1.50 plus €.0.D. charge. 





State 














FREE HOLLYWOOD 


re) 
with your FREE Pro 


send 10c for 







ENLARGEMENT 


of Your favorite Photo 


To get acquainted, we will make 
and send you FREE a beautiful 
PROFESSIONAL Hollywood 
Enlargement of any snap-shot, 
photo, kodak picture—from either 





print or negative—to 5 x 7 inch 
size. Be sure to include color of eyes, 
hair and clothing for prompt in- 
formation on anatural life-like color 
enlargement in a handsome FREE 
FRA to set on table or dresser. 
riginal print or negative returned 
ofessional Enlargement. Please 
return mailing. Act quick. Offer limited to U.S. 





HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 363, Hollywood, Calif, 














FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorials. 
($11 Up) Freight Paid. Lettered. Durable, 
Write for Our Low Prices. Save. 

U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-32 Oneco, Fla. 








GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 


Don’t wait an- 






y other minute. 

Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50e and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer, 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, IIL 





OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 








nd al 











EAR Young Southerners: 

Just the other day I had a letter from a 
girl in Arkansas, who graduated from 
high school this spring. “Now the ques- 

tion is,” she writes, “shall I go on to college or shall 
I go to work in a nearby defense plant? We should 
tax our strength to the utmost for national defense, 
yet if I go to work now, | probably never will go 
on to college.” 

This level-headed young woman continues, 
“Uncle Sam is going to need educated young people 
to carry on the work of the nation after we have 
‘slapped the Japs,’ so why can’t I be one of those 
who are destined to rebuild our country oY 
Dean Chapman, writing on this page, may help you 
find the answer to this question, and remember that 
the decision you high school graduates reach now, 
will probably shape your whole lives. . . . 

The smiling family on our Young Southerners’ 
page this month is symbolic of the American free 
dom we are celebrating on the Fourth of July... . 
We're getting better acquainted with our families 
now than we've ever been before. The chances are 
that you never realized before how much fun Dad 
is, or what a good sport Mother is. . . . 

Maybe you 4-H’ers have already read Dynamo 
Farm, by Adam Allen, and published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, East Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. If not, you’ll want to invest $2 in this 
interesting story built around an active group ol 
4-H youngsters. Sincerely yours, 


Lancha @ *. 


What about that 
money-making social 
your club has _ been 
planning for buying 
War Stamps and Bonds? A “White Elephant Sale” 
is a grand idea. Have each member: of the club 
bring a neatly wrapped package to the meeting on 
a certain date, keeping the contents secret. Have a 
well known, popular person auction off the pack 
ages, and give a free program along with the sale— 
so you'll have a big crowd. There are lots more 
money-making ideas in The Community Handbook 


White Elephant 
Sale 





You'll find your questions answered in the 288 pages 
of the Community Handbook. Order for 25 cents each 
or 10 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 








In camping, fishing, picnicking, or tending to home jobs, they learn to plan, play, and work together. 















For cleaning a 


Cleaning and 


: wound in which 
Dressing a Wound jjeeding is not 
severe, “rubbing 


alcohol” is the most suitable preparation. Use clean 
gauze or cotton, and, beginning at the edge of the 
wound, wash away from it, never toward the 
wound. Apply two per cent iodine well down into 
the wound, then on the skin around the wound for 
a distance of from one-half to one inch. Keep the 
bottle of iodine tightly closed when not in use. Clean 
cotton or cloth wound around the end of a wooden 
applicator, match, or toothpick is good for applying 
iodine. Let the iodine dry, and do not reapply. 
Apply a sterile dressing and bandage snugly in place, 
as this prevents dirt and germs from getting into 
the wound. 


It isn’t enough not to touch 
poison ivy, poison oak, and 
sumac. Some people are so 
sensitive that the wind, by 
carrying a bit of oily spray, may cause them to break 
out. Even contact with clothing against which the 
plant has rubbed may be irritating. Dr. Rudolph 
Ruedemann, Jr., Albany Medical College, New 
York, suggests the following treatment for poison: 


Avoid Poison 
Vines 


If you suspect that you have been in poison ivy, 
wash immediately with laundry soap and sponge 
with alcohol. Greases and oils tend to spread the 
irritating oil during the first few days. Doris Gale. 


Make the most of your equipment 
and nature’s resources, and re- 
member to leave nature’s doma:n 
unspoiled for the next to enjoy. 

Convenient supplies of water and firewood, shade 
in the late afternoon, protection from severe storms 
and weather, good drainage, and a reasonably pure 
water supply make an ideal camp site. If in doubt 
about water, boil it before drinking. Keep awav 
from thickets, dense woods, trees with dead limbs 

Use a light, portable tent, or wall tent. Or make 
a framework of small poles lashed together, with 
thatching put on in layers like shingles, and tied to 
the frame by heavy binder twine. The tent shouid 
be absolutely waterproof, but don’t stretch it too 
tight, allowing leeway for weight of rain. 

The simplest form of camp bed is a tick or bag 
of stout waterproof material 30 x 76 inches. Fill 
this at the camp site with dry material—leaves, dead 
grass, or pine straw—and pin the edge shut with 
safety pins. 


Camping 
Tips 


Once bacon, beans, and 
flapjacks were the camper’s 
standbys; now it’s a_ smal] 
amount of a wide variety. For 
an extended trip, the supply 
might include as wide a variety 
as bacon, corn meal, oatmeal, 
rice, flour, baking powder, 
sweet chocolate, dried or can. 
ned vegetables, condensed 
milk, sugar, lard, dried fruits, 
salt, pepper, coffee or tea, and 
a few “extras” like cheese, 
jams, and jellies. Do not carry flour in its regular 
sack as it will collect moisture and spoil. The cook. 
ing fire should be small. Coals are better for cook- 
ing than a blaze. From a flat rock heated by build. 
ing a fire on it, brush off the coal and ashes, set the 
bread on the hot stone, invert a pan over it—and you 
have an excellent baking stand. Always remember 
the fire hazard. For making a fire, use whittlings, 
very small twigs, and dry leaves, before piling on 
big sticks or logs. Dead hardwood timber, dry, 
makes the best firewood; green hickory is next best. 

Comfortable, light-weight clothes are the thing. 
A light raincoat and a wool sweater for cool evenings 
are necessary. Shoes should be well broken in. 

Don’t forget a flashlight, insect protection, first 
aid equipment, dry matches, an extra candle, a sharp 
knife, safety pins, and string. 


This spring I de. 
livered the com. 
mencement ad. 
dress at a rural 
consolidated school. Thirty boys and girls received 
high school diplomas. What are these and thousands 
of other farm boys and girls going to do now? 

Three courses are open: (1) Go to college, (2) 
go to town and get a job, or (3) begin your own 
farming operations in the community in which you 
live. Personal interests — and circumstances — will 
influence the choice of each individual. 


Only young people who like to study should go 
to college. If you did not rank in the upper third 
of your high school class, you do not ltke to study. 
Boys should not hesitate to enter college because ot 
the war. Leaders of the armed forces of the United 
States are actually encouraging college attendance. 

Defense jobs are available — with or without 
specialized training. Some of our people must work 
in defense jobs; they are essential. These are good 
jobs today. But they will not exist tomorrow. When 
peace comes, millions will lose the jobs they now 
hold. After the war, competition will be keener 
than ever before because the Federal Government 
has trained millions of workers at public expense. 
Unskilled workers will not survive in this fierce 
competition. 

And the third course—for those who like it, 
farming offers security and rewards which compare 
favorably with other occupations. Our Food-for- 
Freedom campaign has taught us that farmers have 
better foods—and on the whole, better health—than 
industrial workers. Dr. O. E. Baker, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, tells us that farmers own 
more property than city people, and that more auto 
mobiles—in relation to population—are found in 
the country than in towns and cities. Now is 4 
good time to invest in some permanent farm enter- 
prise, which will get bigger and better with the 
Paul W. Chapman, Dean, 


Opportunities for 
High School Grads 


years. 

Georgia College of Agriculture. 
Can You You can fill in this crossword 
Solve It? puzzle with just four letters. To 


each person sending it in, correct: 
ly filled out, to Young Southern 
ers Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birming: 
ham, Ala., before July 15, we will send a copy of 3 
“History of Old Glory.” 





DOWN 


1 Insects 
2. Organs of vision 
_ 3. Social functions 
2 4. What you will work 
this puzzle with 


ae 7 








3. ACROSS 
: 1, What mosquitoes do 
2. What horses do 
- . 3. What you get some 
<.. Pe : times when you go fish 


in 
4, What you will do with 
this puzzle 
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NCLE Billie Thompson of 

our community cays, “Too 

many girls and boys are sit- 

ting on the stool of do- 
notuing!” He runs a store and 
has a fine collection of Indian relics. 
In short, we would be better off if 
there was an Uncle Billie in every 
community. He has the boys look- 
ing for arrowheads instead of “moon- 
shine.” June Clark, 
Hart County, Ky. 


THE DOCTOR in our neighbor- 
hood is interested in the progress of 
youth, and especially in the boys and 
aide he has watched grow up. He is 
a well informed man with means 
and influence. He has used them to 
help our young people in every way 
possible. Florence Cammack, 
Jefferson County, Miss. 


WE ARE twins, 10 years old, and 
are beginners in music. People often 
don’t know which of us they are talk- 
ing to. Our teacher is Miss Carroll 
and she is a pal because she does not 
scold or fuss. Acel and Ollie Gunter, 

Union Parish, La. 


IN STUDYING “conservation” I 
have learned to be doubly proud of 
being an American because America 
is a land of unlimited resources and 
freedom. This subject has awakened 
the desire not only to keep our coun- 
try free but to keep our country the 
greatest on the face of the earth by 
conserving her many natural re- 
sources. Mary Anna Gray, 

Jefferson County, Ark. 


THE GIRLS of my class have or- 
ganized a “kitchen utensil” or- 
chestra, We have as instruments, dis- 
carded utensils, such as the wash- 
board, pot tops, washtubs, bottle, 
“koo-zoos,” etc. Inez Davenport, 

Gloucester County, Va. 


A MAN and his wife in my com- 
munity have done most to help 
young people. He has a pick-up 
truck and takes young people to Sun- 
day school in the morning and to the 
Epworth League at night. He is our 
leader. He and his wife are also 
leaders of the 4-H club. The truck 


MORNING 


By Charlene Harrelson 
(13 years old) 


The sun comes flowing in 
Through the open shutter; 
The yellow curtains blend 
With the golden butter. 


Hor Summer Comfort 


'. FOR sitting in the shade, make 

cone of these lawn chairs with 
inch board and an ordinary saw. 
Complete measurements and direc- 
tions are given as C9283. Also on 
the design are seven silhouettes for 
use on the chair, or for gates and 
shutters. 














Order C9283 for 10 cents from Young 
Southerners Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

















And the “Corner” Thinks All Letters Are Fine 


is always ready to take the boys and 
girls to a rally, a picnic, or some other 
place of interest. Helen Falls, 

Gibson County, Tenn. 


HISTORY WAS my most enjoy- 
able study this year, because it was a 
story of what men and women have 
thought and done in the past. It told 
how they lived, struggled, and 
worked to make our nation what it 
is today. Our teacher encouraged 
us to read the newspapers and to 
listen to radio news, for today’s news 


will be tomorrow’s history. Our 

future depends upon how we take 

part in this war. We small boys can 

help by. working on the farm and 
buying War Bonds and Stamps. 

John Burke, 

Leon County, Tex. 


THE SUBJECT I enjoyed the 
most, and from which I received the 
most benefit last year, was agricul- 
ture. Although nearly the whole 
year was devoted to shop work, a 
small portion of the time was spent 
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in studying and learning the various 
types, classes, and breeds of livestock 
and poultry. I increased my knowl- 
edge of nearly everything pertaining 
to the farm. Charlie Winslow, 

Gates County, N. C. 


I AM proud to be an F.F.A. boy. 
We have learned how to plant and 
prune trees, treat different animal 
diseases, and many other things. But 
best of all, we are going to raise 
things to help our country during 
these war times. Learning to do these 
things is helping me to help out at 
home. Raymon Tankersley, 

McDuffle County, Ga. 


THROUGH the Defense Coun- 
cil, Tam going to do my part in keep- 
ing up the undying spirit of America 
—the right of freedom to survive. 
I recommend that as a “must” goal 
for every American who wishes to 
pay for his rights in worthiness and 
loyalty. Martha E. Marler, 

Chilton County, Ala. 
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For Victory, 
Buy United States 
War Bonds! 


SINCE OCTOBER, 1941 
OLDSMOBILE HAS TURNED OUT 
THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF 
AUTOMATIC AIRPLANE CANNON! 


FILLING the skies with swarms of deadly 
“flying cannon”... helping to give the forces 
of Freedom invincible control of the air... 
that’s Oldsmobile’s job! And it’s a job that’s going forward 
full speed ahead—24 hours every day, 7 days every week. Thou- 
sands of automatic airplane cannon already have rolled off 
the lines. Other untold thousands will come. And in addition, 
high-caliber shell by the millions have been produced. The 
men and women of Oldsmobile realize how much depends on 
them—their speed, their accuracy, their skill at their tasks. 
“Keep ‘Em Firing!” is their war-cry. Victory is their goall 


OLDSMOBILE "GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U.S. A. 


































‘THe CROSS, on which 
the Son of God was cruci- 
fied to save the sons of 
- men, has ever been a fa- 
' vored type of memorial 
F among Christian peoples. 
It is ideal for commemorat- 
ing one who has lived a 
{ truly Christian life. 

The beauty and 
feeling of a Cross me- 
morial is intensified 
when it is carved in 
crystalline Georgia 
Marble—a material of 
great natural beauty 
and unexcelled dura- 
m bility — widely used 
fe for America’s most 
beautiful and impres- 
sive memorials. 


iT 


$5 







Write today fora FREE 
copy of ‘Personality in 
Memorials”, which will 
assistyouin the selection 
of a fitting memorial. 


The Georgia Marble Company, 
Tate, Georgia Dept. L. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, ' 
“PERSONALITY IN MEMORIALS” 


Name 
Address = 
City and State __ a 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


FAST RELIEF for 
lameness 
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SWOLLEN MUSCLES —*\y i} 
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For over 50 years many leading veterinaries 
have used Absorbine to relieve these injuries. 
If you will rub Absorbine on as soon as injury 
is noticed, it often brings relief in a few hours! 
Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but a proven help 
for fresh bog spavin, windgall, curb and simi- 
lar congestive troubles. 


Always keep Absorbine in the stable to 
avoid many an expensive lay-up. Won't 
blister or remove hair. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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ABSORBINE 
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Cowbird Shirks Motherly Duties 


So Learns Jim in “Along Nature’s Trails” 


4 GRANDPA Baker, leaning on 
He the pasture fence, looked dis- 
gustedly at several birds walking 
among the cows. Grandson Jim, 
standing near, wondered at the old 
gentleman’s silence and sober face. 


“What’s the matter, Grandpa?” 


“Look at those cowbirds. There’s 
no other bird half as low-down in 
its habits.” 

“Gee, Grandpa, he must be awful- 
ly bad!” 

“Both he and she, Jim, for one is 
about as bad as the other. Along 
with redwings, grackles, and crows, 
the cowbird is a member of the 
blackbird family. And 
believe me, they’re a sin- 
ful, thieving lot, yet none 
as completely sinful as 
the cowbird. Most birds 
have certain instinctive 
morals, but the cowbird, 
not one.” 

“How did it get its 
name, sir?” 

“From staying with 
cows as they graze, Jim. 
Whenever the cows stir 
up insects, the cowbird is right there 
to grab ’ém. When the cow lies 
down, they even hop up on her back 
so as not to miss a single bug. Like 
most villains, they have one or two 
good traits. They eat both insects 
and weed seeds. Otherwise, there 
isn’t a good thing to be said for them. 

“The male bird will make love to 
any brownish-gray cowbird he 
fancies — just loves her and leaves 
her. His song, if you can call it a 
song, is terrible—sort of a gurgle like 





¥ 





By H. O. COFFEY 


water being poured out of a bottle. 
The female shirks every motherly 
duty, sneaks about woods and 
thickets, slyly watching her chance to 
lay an egg in the nest of some other 
bird—always one smaller than she 
—such as the song sparrow, indigo 
bunting, yellow warbler, vireo, chip- 
ping sparrow, and many others. She 
may lay as many as seven eggs, 
crowding out the eggs that belong 
there. And she seems to know that 
by placing them in the nest’s warm 
center, they will be the first to hatch. 
After this job is done, she goes where 
she wishes. No long days and nights 
of sitting on a nest, for her. No, sir. 

“Not - finding a nest, 
she very frequently 
drops her eggs on the 
ground, trusting to luck, 
I reckon, and,again has 
been known to eat them. 
She never builds a nest 
of her own. The yellow 
bs warbler—bless her—gets 
the best of this invader 
sometimes by rolling 
out its eggs.” 

“But Grandpa, do 
these other birds always raise the 
little cowbirds — feed them and 
everything?” 

“They do, Jim, and then—after 
they’ve been cared for by this foster- 
mother to the point where they can 
care for themselves — off they go, 
without a spark of gratitude in their 
cold hearts, to join their equally 
mean relatives.” 

Ed:tor’s Note.—Next month Grandpa and 


Jim get a “close-up” of aphids, which de- 
mand a “reserved seat” for each meal. 






















PRESERVE 
FOOD 


Jor vicloy 
in Continental 


CANS 


| MORE HOME CANNING, more community 
canning, more vocational school canning 
—that’s what Uncle Sam wants this sum-- 
mer. For the home need for food must 
be met at home—to release commercial 
foods for the armed forces and Lend- 
Lease. 


_ THE EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY to preserve 
foods is in Continental plain and enamel 
lined tin cans, made especially for home 
canning. Easy —because cans require no 
| pre-heating and process more quickly. 
| They are simple to fill, handle and seal. 
_ Economical—there’s no breakage, they 
' save space and reflanging permits a satis- 
factory second and third use of each can. 


















| 
| CONTINENTAL CANS are uniform, depend. 
| able and strong—they’re readily available 
| because our government is encouraging 
home canning this year. Packed in con- 
| venient cartons of 24 and 100. Look for 
| the trademark “‘C”’ on the can or the case. 


GET YOURS EARLY! 














FREE! Write Department A, Continental 
Can Company, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, for ‘Important Sugges- 
tions For Home Canning.” 











Portable SILOS 


More silage means MORE 
DEPENDABLE MILK, MORE MEAT. Put 

up plenty! SIS. 
Portable Silos are quickly, easily built in any 
size from 12 to 200 tons — wherever most con- 
venient to fill and feed out. Use it as your reg- 
ular silo or as a supple- 
ment to your permanent 
silo. Tested and proved 
for 10 years —over 250, 
000 have been built. No 
big investment, no spe 
cial tools or equipment. 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 
pester oh. wie 203P West Wacker Drive 
for samples and CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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Directions 


ask lumber 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one ca? 
eat and taik with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natu 

teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug: 
gists. ... If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will 
mail you a generous trial box. (c) I. P. Inc 








KLUTCH Co., 














Box 2908-G, ELMIRA. N.Y. — 
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UT of the fighting of our Ameri- 
can troops on the Bataan Penin- 
sula have come incidents that will 
live as long as men love the heroic. 
Lt. Col. Warren J. Clear relates 
that one day when the Japanese at- 
tack was particularly severe, he threw 
himself into one of the little dugouts 
or so-called “foxholes” for protec- 
tion. In the “foxhole” was a licuten- 
ant crouching low for safety. He 
was praying aloud. The colonel 
says that he found himself also pray- 
ing aloud. 

When the attack subsided Colonel 
Clear said, “I noticed that you also 
were praying aloud.” 

The lieutenant replied, “Sir, there 
are no athetsts in foxholes!” 

It is one of the mysteries of the 
human soul that, in times of extreme 
danger, we instantly pray. There 
are a thousand ideas about God, 
many of them conflicting and some 
of them unreasonable. But when the 
rub comes and death stalks us, it 
seems natural for practically all peo- 
ple to pray. 

I havea letter from 

a man whose two 

sons have just en- 

listed in the arm- 
He writes: 


Turns to 
Prayer 


ed forces. 

I'll confess to you that I haven’t bothered 
myself very much about God for the past 
few years. But since my boys have gone 
to face additional dangers of Army life, I 
find myself going around with a prayer to 
God. I want you to join in my prayers. I 
am sorry that I have not always been a 
praying man. God seems to be the only 
final hope we have now. 


This man is just like thousands 









Our July Sermon 


By 
REV. JOHN W. 
HOLLAND 


of other American men and women. 
So long as everything was going 
smoothly and the “goose hanging 
high,” there was no time for prayer, 
religion, church, or God. Now that 
the most terrible war of all history 
threatens our very national and racial 
existence, we find a place for God. 

Atheists flourish best in sunny, 
peaceful times. The hardships of 
life drive men to something more 
substantial than their own_ philos- 
ophies. 

One evening dur- 
“Who Made Jing his Egyptian 
Those Stars?” campaign, N a po- 

leon was talking 
with one of his aides and the aide said 
that he doubted the very existence of 
God. Napoleon then looked up at 
the Milky Way. “You say there is 
no God? Then tell me who made 
those stars?” 

One of the very best helps we 
can give to our young fighting men 
is to surround them with prayer... 
to let them know that we believe 
that God is, and that He is interested 
in the outcome of this struggle for 
human freedom. Future generations 
will call this war a “Freedom War,” 
and will write that pagan hordes 
were defeated by peoples who believ- 
ed in God. 

Many people were turning back 
from following Jesus. He turned to 
Peter and asked, “Will you also go 
away?” He replied, “To whoin 
shall we go but to Thee; Thou hast 
the word of eternal life.” 


“There are no atheists in foxholes.” 


Irrigation Maintains Grazing 


ESTS by the Tennessee Experi- 

ment Station and TVA _ show 
that irrigation of temporary pastures 
is a practical way to overcome the ill 
effect of frequent dry periods in the 
Tennessee Valley area, and that the 
portable equipment used in irrigating 
the pastures may be used in watering 
gardens and truck crops. 

Tests for three years at the Tennes- 
see Station and on dairy farms show 
that farmers can feed cattle cheaper 
by irrigating temporary pastures 
than by drawing on reserves of 
winter feed. Last year 23 acres of 
Irrigated temporary pasture, in La- 
dino clover and ryegrass, on the farm 
of Jack Burton, Nashville, Tenn., 
Provided continuous grazing for 40 
milk cows for 210 days, while an un- 


irrigated check did not make satis- 
factory feeding growth. For an irri- 
gation cost of $238, $838 worth of 
grazing was obtained. Costs includ- 
ed electricity, labor, depreciation, and 
interest on $1,100 in pump, pipe, and 
other equipment. 

On the farm of S. F. Connor, Day- 
ton, Tenn., 10 Jersey cows obtained 
210 days of temporary pasture on 
only three acres of Ladino clover and 
ryegrass mixture kept well watered. 
Gross farm value of the pasturage 
was $229, against total irrigation costs 
of $29. The equipment, which cost 
$1,000, also was used on truck crops. 

Tests show it best to irrigate in- 
frequently but thoroughly to keep 
roots from becoming concentrated 
near the surface. L. O. Brackeen. 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4 «=~ 
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Y'BACKIN' OUT, MAW— 
I THOUGHT YOU WAS 


PAINT THE 
HOUSE ON 
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NO SHE AIN'T--- 
I KNOW WHAT 


DIDJA HEAR 
THAT, POP ~~ 

















MOM'S FALLIN’ 
DOWN ON TH' 
PAINTIN' JOB! 


YOUR MAW’'S 
TROUBLE IS — 
AND I KNOW 
WHAT LL HELP 
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TERRIFIC, 








MAN-«-.- 


SICH NUT-LIKE 
FLAVOR--- IT’S 


SO AUNTIE WHIPPED DOWN TO THE GROCERS 
AND GOT SOME POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES-~~- 

THE WHOLE FAMILY’S BEEN ENJOYIN’ ‘EM 

DAILY FOR SEVERAL WEEKS NOW-~~ AS YOU CAN SEE... 


ZZ LLL 
Zig 


WHEN IT COMES 
TO POST'S BRAN 
FLAKES, GRAN'PAP--- 
MAW SURE AIN'T 4 
NO SHRINKIN’ 

VIOLET! 













HOLD YER TONGUE, PIPSQUEAK, 

AND RUSTLE ME UP A BOWL 
OF THEM SUPER FLAKES ~~~ 
AFTER ALL, I'M THE ONE 
WE GOT 'EM FoR! 






















NAOW, DAUGHTER-~- 
DON'T GET YERSELF 
SO RILED ER I'LL 
HAVE YE COURT- 
MARTIALED ~~ 
HEE- HEE! 
















Posts 40% 


Bran Flakes 


ALL, FOLKS-~ 
THEY GIVE You 
3 EXTRA 
BENEFITS 
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NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER-— 
There is one in every family 
who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra benefits 


AN 





° Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 

You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
al help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 


“a 
7] 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z, 


I. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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i. SO EASY, so thrifty, broo! 
so convenient to shop mate 
at your nearby Firestone hous: 
Dealer or Firestone Store, are ge 
There, in one modern those 
store, you will find a more certif 
complete stock and wider For 
variety of high-quality Pe 
necessities for home, car, ite 
farm, garden, recreation oc 
and sports — products that “a 
give you extra value. rs ad 
ower 
For the Home there siailln 
are paints, enamels and e 
varnishes, hardware, For 
electric fans, washing —_— 
machines, electrical discs, 
appliances, ironing boards, on 
table and console radios, batteri 
phonograph record sets, lining 
stepladders, vacuum belts, 
cleaners, carpet sweepers, drivin 
REGISTER YOUR CAR AND “WHEI 
TRUCK FOR FREE TIRE- FOR Y 
SAVING, CAR-SAVING, | 10 GE 
MONEY-SAVING ... - 
FIRESTONE 
PLAN 





























Your tires will be examined, 
inflated to correct pressure 
“‘Safti-Branded”’ with yout 
initials. Your battery, spa 
plugs, brakes, lights, wheels 























SN x ? lubrication will be checked a 
SS ; the nearest Firestone Dealer of 
—_ ' N Ficestone Store equi ved oe to give 
a“, pss this service. Get the free booklet 
, ad , i telling how to consee™ your 
ee ig : if i tractor. 
ran Oe . tires, car, truck an 
Vite TIRE ie \ 
= ee COarinG & L/ 
CLEANER ¢ M BY Ee 
AND POLISH ‘ A): 3 : \ | 
A sf _ — ‘ \ 
7“ SY ity vase ae ae 
me i y 1 Give your car the 
‘ ‘ ‘ beauty of white side- 
| walls with these scuff- 
i proof, rattle-proof, easy 
} to clean enameled discs. 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. Red Network 
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brooms, brushes, polishing 
materials, and many other 
household needs. And there 
are gas and electric ranges for 
those who secure rationing 
certificates. 

For Farm and Garden 
there are barn paint, overalls, 
work clothes, garden tools, 
lawn mowers, shovels, post 
hole diggers, vegetable and 
flower seeds, fertilizer, and 
garden hose. 

For the Car there are seat 
covers, white sidewall wheel 
discs, steering wheel knobs, 
wig-wag stop signals, 
batteries, spark plugs, brake 
lining, radiator hose, fan 
belts, radios, grille guards, 
driving lights, horns, car 


cleaning supplies and many 
other products that will help 
you get longer service from 
your car. In addition, there is 
the Firestone Extra Mileage 
Plan — and a complete line 
of tires and tubes for those 
who secure rationing 
certificates. 

For Recreation and Sports 
there are fishing tackle, 
portable radios, luggage, 
croquet sets, sports jackets, 
tennis racquets, baseball 
equipment, etc. 

Save work, save time, save 
money—see these and 
hundreds of other timely 
summer values at your 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone 
Store today. 


“WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE 
FOR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE 
TO GET THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 







WAR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 


Firestone TIRES” 


Says: Mr. Extra Traction 


Firestone 
Ground Grip 
Tires for 
Tractors 


Firestone Firestone 

Transport DeLuxe 
Tires for Champion 
Trucks Tires for 





Every plant is working twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 


manufac 


turing anti-aircraft gum mounts and carriages, oxygen cylinders 


for airplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for machine gun cartridges, 
sealing fuel tanks, military and combat tires, gas masks, barrage 
and many other products used by the Army and Navy and 


their Air Forces, 


—— 


BRAKE LINING 


Some of the products shown or meationed in this 
sdvertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 
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a free copy of this catalog. 
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HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS AT YOUR 


NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 


HOME SUPPLIES 

Bathroom scales... 
Brooms... Carpet 
sweepers... 
Cleaning materials 
«-- Clocks, electric 
--. Clothes dryers 


- - - Coffee makers . . . Door 
chimes . . 
Dry cleaner... . 
supplies . 
batteries and bulbs . . . Floor 
- and furniture waxes and 

a. ey ---Grills... Ironing 
fF = ards, pads and covers... 


- Door mats... 
Electrical 
. . Flashlights, 


A Ge Irons, electric ... Light bulbs 

a il - ++ Mixers, electric... Mops 

- - +. Paints, interior and 

exterior . . 

Ask your nearby Firestone sories... Phonograph record 
Dealer or Firestone Store for sets .. . Radios and phono- 
- Radio accessories 
-- » Ranges, gas and electric 


- Painting acces- 


. Shavers, electric ... 
Stepladders ... Toasters... 
Tools, household... Vacuum 
cleaners ... Waffle bakers... 
Washing machines. 


FARM AND GARDEN 
SUPPLIES 


Barn paint... Farm tools... 
Fertilizer . . . Garden hose, 
sprinklers and fittings ... 

arden tools... Lawn, flower 
and vegetable seeds .. . Lawn 
mowers ... Overalls ... 
Work clothes . . . Work 
gloves. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 

Batteries ... Brake lining... 
Cleaning materials... 
Cushions ... Driving gloves 
. «. Driving lights . . . Fan 
belts é Grille guards... 
Horns... Oil filter cartridges 
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.-- Radios ... Radiator hose 
- « - Seat covers ... Spark 
lugs . . . Steering wheel 
en . - - Sun glasses .. 
Tires and tubes . . . Tire 
repair materials... Tools... 
White sidewall wheel discs 
... Wig-wag stop signals... 
Windshield wiper blades. 


RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets ... Baseballs, 
bats and gloves .. . Fishing 
tackle .. . Golf supplies .. . 
Luggage, complete line .. . 
Men’s sport coats ... Picnic 
jugs ... Roller skates... 
Table tennis sets ... Tennis 
racquets. 

BICYCLES 


and Accessories . .. Scooters 
... Velocipedes ... Wagons. 
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There, in one modern those 
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REGISTER YOUR CAR AND § “WHE 
TRUCK FOR FREE TIRE. § FOR Y 
SAVING, CAR-SAVING, § 1 GE 
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FIRESTONE 
Extra- Mileage 
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Your tires will be examined, 
inflated to correct pressure 
‘‘Safti-Branded’’ with yout 
initials. Your battery, spatk 
plugs, brakes, lights, wheels 
lubrication will be checked # 
the nearest Firestone Dealer of 
Firestone Store equipped to give 
this service. Get the free booklets 
telling how to conserve yout 
tires, car, truck and tractor. 
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CLEANER 
AND POLISH 
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Give your car the 
beauty of white side- 
walls with these scuff- 
proof, rattle-proof, easy 
to clean enameled discs. 
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brooms, brushes, polishing 
materials, and many other 
household needs. And there 
are gas and electric ranges for 
those who secure rationing 
certificates. 

For Farm and Garden 
there are barn paint, overalls, 
work clothes, garden tools, 
lawn mowers, shovels, post 
hole diggers, vegetable and 
flower seeds, fertilizer, and 
garden hose. 

For the Car there are seat 
covers, white sidewall wheel 
discs, steering wheel knobs, 
wig-wag stop signals, 
batteries, spark plugs, brake 
lining, radiator hose, fan 
belts, radios, grille guards, 
driving lights, horns, car 


“WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE 
FOR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE 
1O GET THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 


Firestone TIRES” 


Says: Mr. Extra Traction 


Firestone 
Ground Grip 
Tires for 
Tractors 







WAR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 


Every plant is working twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 


cleaning supplies and many 
other products that will help 
you get longer service from 
your car. In addition, there is 
the Firestone Extra Mileage 
Plan — and a complete line 
of tires and tubes for those 
who secure rationing 


For Recreation and Sports 
there are fishing tackle, 
portable radios, luggage, 
croquet sets, sports jackets, 
tennis racquets, baseball 
equipment, etc. 

Save work, save time, save 
money—see these and 
hundreds of other timely 
summer values at your 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone 
Store today, 


Firestone 
DeLuxe 
Champion 
Tires for 








ring anti-aircraft gun mounts and carriages, oxygen cylinders HOME SUPPLIES 


for airplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for machine gun cartridges, 
sealing fuel tanks, military and combat tires, gas masks, barrage 
and many other products used by the Army and Navy and 


bullet 
balloons 
their Air Forces. 



















om are sold subject to Government regulations. 
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at \ Irons, electric ... Light bulbs 
as ail -«. Mixers, electric... Mops 
“e --. Paints, interior and 


m scales... 
Brooms... Carpet 
sweepers... 
Cleaning materials 
«++ Clocks, electric 
--. Clothes dryers 
« - - Coffee makers .. . Door 
chimes .. . Door mats... 
Dry cleaner... . Electrical 
‘ supplies ... Flashlights, 

\ batteries and bulbs . . . Floor 
and furniture waxes and 
ecg ..-Grills... Ironing 

ards, pads and covers... 


exterior ... Painting acces- 


Ask your nearby Firestone sories... Phonograph record 
Dealer or Firestone Store for sets ... Radios and phono- 
a free copy of this catalog. radios ... Radio accessories 


«+» Ranges, gas and electric 





HOME av‘ CAR. 
EN avd RECREATION 


HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS AT YOUR 
NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 


. Shavers, electric ... 
Stepladders ... Toasters... 
Tools, household ... Vacuum 
cleaners ... Waffle bakers... 
Washing machines. 


FARM AND GARDEN 
SUPPLIES 


Barn paint... Farm tools... 
Fertilizer . . . Garden hose, 
sprinklers and fittings . . . 
Garden tools... Lawn, flower 
and vegetable seeds... Lawn 
mowers ... Overalls ... 
Work clothes . . . Work 
gloves. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 

Batteries ... Brake lining... 
Cleaning materials... 
Cushions ... Driving gloves 
- «. Driving lights . . . Fan 
belts . . . Grille guards... 
Horns... Oil filter cartridges 


Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

















Sprinklin’ 
ambo turns 
round and 
round, hose 
whips up and 
down, sprinkles 
thoroughly a 
50-foot circle. 
Two types of 
spray nozzles. 







-.. Radios ... Radiator hose 
- . - Seat covers ... Spark 
lugs . . . Steering wheel 
ae . - - Sun glasses... 
Tires and tubes ... Tire 
repair materials ... Tools... 
White sidewall wheel discs 
-.. Wig-wag stop signals... 
Windshield wiper blades. 


RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets ... Baseballs, 
bats and gloves .. . Fishing 
tackle ... Golf supplies... 
Luggage, complete line... 
Men’s sport coats ... Picnic 
jugs ... Roller skates .. . 
Table tennis sets ... Tennis 
racquets. 


BICYCLES 
and Accessories . . . Scooters 
... Velocipedes ... Wagons. 





































Beware of this 


Invisible Fifth Columnist | 





Defend your home against 
Infection. Fight germs this 
simple, economical way. 


I -ERE?S one war in’ which every 
housewife can enlist —the fight 
against the Fifth Column of Infection 
and disease. 

Dowt let) germ saboteurs menace 
your household. Always, disinfect as 


you clean—with Lysol disinfectant. 


Destroy the germ invaders that may 






Oe ” 


a pe 


TOUGH MR. TUBERCLE BACILLUS, secret agent of 
Infection. So tiny he can hide behind the smallest 
dust particle. He may lurk in almost any neglected 
corner, ready to attack. Lysol kills this dread 
tuberculosis germ on contact. 


lurk in vour bathroom, in vour kitchen 
—on floors, walls and woodwork. Add 
Lysol to all cleaning water. 

Lysol disinfectant is easy to use— 
and so economical, One L4-ounce bottle 
makes TL gallons of solution potent 
enough for most germ-killing needs. 

Lysol is used in most of the nation’s 
leading hospitals—and in an over- 
whelming majority of American homes. 
That's worth remembering when you're 


offered something “just as good.” 


FREE! “WARTIME MANUAL FOR HOUSEWIVES © 








qnvet 
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EE! (with every purchase 


WHAT TO DO FR 


—in air raids 
— with incendiary bombs 
—in first aid 


For limited time only. Ask for this valu- 
able new book when you buy Lysol. 
Pages packed with vital, timely infor- 
mation— First Aid—Sick Room Care— 
how to meet wartime emergencies. Every 
home needs this new book. Get yours 


while they last. At your druggist. 


Economical: I14-0z. bottle makes Il 
gallons of germ-killing solution. 


of Lysol) 


Disinfectant 

















FOR HOME DEFENSE DISINFECT AS YOU CLEAN WITH LYSOL 


Copyright 1942 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 





To Parents of 
Small Children, 
Here Is a 
Personal Message 


OCTOR, can children be kept as 
~ well in hot weather as in other 
seasons? 


Yes, they can; in fact, if the rules 
of sanitation and hygiene are ob- 
served, babies and children shouid 
have better health in summer than 
during the winter. As to sanitation, 
a sale water supply and a safe meth- 
od of disposing of bowel filth and 
other houschold wastes are more nec- 
essary in hot than in cool weather. 
Also, the house must be screened to 
keep out flies and mosquitocs to 
avoid typhoid and other bowel dis- 
eases and malaria. And children 


By B. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M. D. 
Health Editar 





should be protected by vaccination 
against typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and tetanus. But in addition 
to these safeguards, in order to keep 
children well in hot weather, special 
attention must be given to their food 
and clothing, they must be kept 
clean, and their habits of playing 
and sleeping supervised. It shoul 
be remembered that the baby is the 
member of the family most likely to 
sufler from the heat of summer. 


Will you please give details about 
food and clothing? 


As to food, this should be kept 
scrupulously clean, with clean dishes 
and cooking utensils, away from flies, 
and be used only while it is fresh. 
Very few young babies who are 
breast-fed have bowel complaints. 
The baby should be nursed regularly 
—once in every four hours is recom- 
mended for summer, and not every 
time he cries. Cooled boiled water 
should be offered to the baby be- 
tween nursings or bottles. Older 
children should also be encouraged 
to drink water, between as well as 
at meals, but ice water and ice-cold 
drinks should not be given to them. 
Instead of a diet composed largely of 
sweet and starchy foods, children 
should have plenty of fruit juices, 
fresh cooled milk, and a variety of 
vegetables. They should not be 
allowed to eat green or overripe fruits 
or too much fresh fruit at one time. 
The thing to be avoided is summer 
bowel upsets; too little water or un- 





clean water may cause summer diar- 
rhea; other causes are stale milk, bad 
air, dirt, too much clothing, over- 
exertion, and too little sleep. If a 
young child’s bowels become watery 
or he vomits, stop all food and give 
only plain boiled water; if improve- 
ment doesn’t begin, consult your 
doctor. 


What are the important points to 
know about clothing? 


In hot weather, children should 
wear but few clothes, which should 
be kept as clean as possible. They 
should be dressed according to the 
temperature and not according to the 
season. Thus, for a baby, a slip or a 
shoulder band and a diaper are all 
the clothing needed on hot days. But 
a shirt, sweater, or blanket should be 
added if it suddenly turns cool. Sun 
suits and open rompers are suitable 
for older children, but care must be 
taken that they don’t play in the sun 
for too long a time or become over- 
heated by too strenuous exertion. 
While it is healthful for children to 
stay out-of-doors in the fresh air as 
much as possible, things to be avoid- 
cd are sunburn, poison ivy, and in- 
sect bites. It they go barefooted, they 
should) avoid wading in muddy 
places, especially after rains, to escape 
hookworm infection. As has been 
stated, clothing should be kept clean 
and changed often, and children 
should be bathed daily. In fact, 
babies should be sponged with tepid 
water several times a day and washed 
whenever the diapers are changed. 
And as to diapers, these should be 
washed as soon as soiled, and dried 
in the open air; they should never be 
used a second time without being 
washed. 


Doctor, you also mentioned sleep 
as being important. How much sleep 
do you think necessary for small 
children? What about thetr day- 
time naps? 


Plenty of sleep is necessary if chil- 
dren are to be kept well. A child of 
four should get 12 hours per day, 
while a child of eight should have 10 
hours. Also, tor children under six, 
a nap should be taken at midday. 
Sleeping room windows should be 
kept open day and night and the 
room should be kept clean at all 
times. Children, especially babies, 
should never sleep in the same bed 
with an older person. In fact, it 1 
best for children to have a separate 
room of their own. 
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REENWOOD, home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Percy in West 
Feliciana, not far from St. Fran- 
cisville, La., stands as a splendid 
example of the Greek revival in architec: 
tural design. Bordered on all sides by 
colossal Doric columns, 28 in all, this 100- 
foot-square house was built in 1830 from 
hearts of giant cypress trees grown on the 
plantation. I like to think of Greenwood 
as I first saw it, surrounded by a grove 
of magnificent live oaks veiled in their 
festoons of Spanish moss, a small lake 
nearby serving as a perfect mirror for this 
picturesque setting. The interior of this 
12-room home breathes a sense of unde- 
finable charm with its appropriate bronze 
and rosewood furniture and Italian car- 
rera marble fireplace, which provide a 
charming setting for the hospitable Percy 
family, who in themselves are worth turn- 
ing aside to see. 





































MIDSUMMER 


By Carmen Malone 








The brook which once rushed gurg- 
ling on 

Is stilled, its shallow bed is dry, 

The sun’s bright heat beats on the 
earth, 





The wind’s voice softens to a sigh, 





Upon each faint and drowsy breeze 





The fragrance of a pink drifts by, 


From out the woods one lone bird 
call 





Remodel for “To insure domes 


tic tranquility” —so 
Comfort reads the preamble 


to our Constitution. 
Toward this cause this Independence Day 
month, we offer a list of improvements 
(if cost does not run more than $500) 
possible under present orders provided by 
WPB. _ You can: 

Insulate an attic room for an extra bedroom. . . . Insulate the living room 
to make it warmer in winter and cooler in summer. . . . Build a ventilated 
pantry. . .. Provide an insulated pantry for home-canned products. .. . Add 
and screen a porch. . . . Remodel the kitchen to include built-in cabinets. . . . 
Make new clothes closets for bedrooms. . . . Provide new exterior walls with 
wood, shingles, asbestos siding, brick veneer, etc. .. Add a fireplace or new 
mantel. . . . Investigate possibilities of plumbing and heating equipment in 


your own locality. . . . Investigate the repair provision of the WPB if you * 


plan to paint the house or add a new roof. 

Farmers must get permission from WPB to build necessary farm build- 
ings that cost more than $1,000. For building less than $1,000, it is not nec- 
essary to get special permission. 

It is permissible to build homes that do not exceed $500 in cost, and homes 
destroyed by fire, enemy, windstorm, etc., since Dec. 31, 1941, may be rebuilt 
entirely. The rationing picture is changing so fast these days that the above 
statements, which are facts as we go to press, may have to be modified in ac- 
cordance with war needs. 

To do our part in full measure, we farm families will want to keep in 
mind that price ceilings were set by the Government— 


To hold down the cost of living, 
To prevent profiteering, 
To discourage hoarding, 
To aid fair distribution of goods. 


To help win the war, 

To hold down the cost of the war, 

To protect the value of our bonds, 
savings accounts, and insurance, 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

It was no startling news, therefore, that the Virginia home 
demonstration staff turned thumbs down on what had ap- 
peared to be a practical program and made revisions and adjustments for all- 
out war effort. The resulting suggestions for victory home production and 
conservation program are so timely and so helpful, we do not believe any 
Virginia woman can afford to miss a meeting. In addition to gardening, can- 
ning, storage, and nutrition, other vital subjects include conservation of wool- 
ens for household and wardrobe use, preservation 
of eggs by the waterglass method, how priorities 
affect new purchases and replacement parts on 
furnishings and old equipment, production of 
clothing for the family’s wardrobe, construction 
schools, and restyling clinics. 

The sweet kindnesses, the courtesies, the lit- 
tle things that we do to make people happy are 
the things that make life worth while, says Dr 
Jane McKimmon, North Carolina Extension 
Service. Speaking of entertaining, she says, 
“Hospitality is not hard, for simple things are 
best. Don’t try to be elaborate. Men do not like 
to adventure in foods. Rather they like the old 
food standbys. Use plenty of butter on smoth- 
ered chicken. As to salads, men do not want 
banana and mayonnaise. They want tomatoes, quartered or sliced. Neighbor- 
liness can be practical. One woman served Moravian bread or coffee cake 
and iced tea. The secret is to prepare beforehand, then to sit down with the 
guests and eat with them. Of first importance is the charming hostess, and 
second, the meal. Another woman asked company home at the last minute, 
and served two dishes—chicken salad in a frilly lettuce leaf, hot rolls, coffee, 
and a dessert frozen in the refrigerator. Do not wait on guests; let them help 
cach other. Put the dessert on a side table or tea cart so you won’t have to 


Seen and 
Heard 





By SALLIE HILL 





Salutes the ear—IT IS JULY! 















get up so many tumes. each children to be pleasant at the table, to carry on 
an agreeable conversation. Never bring up money matters at the table.” 

Take time out to outwit the heat; keep cool. If you would be comfort- 
able in hot weather: (1) Work, play, and eat moderately, (2) drink plenty 
of water, (3) eat fresh fruits and vegetables; avoid excess starches, sugars 
and fats, (4) wear light, loose cotton clothing, (5) get adequate rest, (6) 
bathe frequently, (7) be calm; control your temper, (8) avoid overexposure 
to the sun, (9) don’t talk about the heat! 

Rarely a week passes that a reader does not write asking how she may 
earn some extra money for the “family sock.” Taking our cue from the 
dozens of success stories that readers send us, we suggest starting a roadside 
market for your home-grown products—watermelons, peaches, boiled pea- 
nuts, grapes, tomatoes, fresh eggs, etc.; opening your home to tourists; devel- 
oping some specialties for a curb market. In any event, use home-grown or 
other products near you. Expressed another way, start in your own backyard. 

True neighborliness and an unselfish spirit of service prompted two Bell 
County, Ky., women to enlist 317 other families in a victory live-at-home 
plan to produce 75 per cent of their food on the farm. These women, Mrs. 
Anthony Bisceglia and Mrs. Frank Kearns, visited these families and ex- 
plained to them the food they should eat in order to be healthy, giving each 
a chart to go by, reports Miss Sunshine Colley, home demonstration agent. 


Catfish Turning through The Virginia Housewife, a cookbook by Mrs. 
Mary Randolph, published in 1828, I found this recipe for “an 
Soup excellent fish for those who have not imbibed a needless preju- 
dice against those delicious fish.” I give you the recipe word 
for word as it appeared in the cookbook. 


“er 


Take two large or four smal] white catfish that have been caught in deep 
water, cut off the heads, and skin and clean the bodies; cut each in 3 parts, 
put them in a pot, with a pound of lean bacon, a large onion cut up, a hand 
ful of parsley, chopped small, some pepper and salt; pour in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, and stew them till the fish are quite tender, but not broken; 
beat the yolks of four fresh eggs, add to them a spoonful of butter, two 
of flour, and a half a pint of rich milk; make all these warm and thicken the 
soup, take out the bacon and put some of the fish in your tureen, pour in the 
soup, and serve it up.” 


. 
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Make Your Sugar 
0 Twice as Far! 


In fact, you get more than 
twice as many glasses—this 
Sure-Jell sugar-saving way ! 








STanp up and cheer, home jelly- 
makers! Here’s a way to get more 
than twice as much jelly, jam, or 
marmalade from the sugar you use, 
with Sure-Jell! Smart housewives 
by the thousands are already try- 
ing this new plan, proving it works! 
Sensible... Patriotic... 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s Sugar! 
Easy? You bet! Just listen: First of 
all, the short-boil method with Sure- 
Jell, even when all sugar is used, 
would give more jelly per pound of 
sugar. Now we’ve discovered that if 
you substitute a light corn syrup 
for half the cups of sugar in any 


$-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR JELLY YIELD from the sugar you 
use! Make jams and jellies the new Sure-Jell way 
that gives you more than twice as many glasses, 
as described in this article. 





Sure-Jell recipe, you make your 
jam and jelly-making sugar go 
more than twice as far—and still 
get the same sure results that 
Sure-Jell always gave you! 
After-all, however much sugar 
you’ve got, it’s so important this 
year to use it most productively. 
And this way, you conserve 
America’s health-giving fruits as 
fast as they ripen...while stocking 
your pantry with wholesome 
sweets for winter days ahead. 


Be Sure You Use Sure-Jell 


Remember — Sure-Jell gives you 
60 tried and tested recipes in 
every single package, each 
worked out especially for sure 
success with one particular 
kind of fruit. So for best results 
with this new sugar-saving 
plan—be sure to follow Sure- 
Jell recipes! Your grocer is fea- 
turing Sure-Jell now. Why not 
get some from him today? 










S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-§ SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s 
short boil can’t boil down juice—you 
get more jelly per cup of sugar! You 
may substitute light corn syrup for 
1% the cups of sugar required in any 
SURE-JELL recipe. 

HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS even with 
hard-to-jell fruits. 

INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—conven- 
ient powdered form doesn’t dilute 
your fruit mixture. 

60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL 
folder, home-tested by 2,100 women 
for success with each fruit. 

MAKES MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger 
showing of more delicious spreads! 








Look how Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
sugar... saves time, work too! 
No wonder it’s America’s largest 

selling Powdered Pectin Product 


A Product of General Foods 


-&.NO food should waste, despite 

-shortages of rubber, metal, pres- 
sure cookers, and sugar. Food preser- 
vation must go on, more than ever, 
so we must find ways to save ail 
the food produced in our Victory 
Gardens. 

Many vegetables may be preserved 
by the old-fashioned method of brin- 
ing or salting. This proc- 
ess is especially recom- 
mended when a _ large 
quantity must be cared for 
at one time. The chief 
disadvantages are that 
some people do not care 
for the acid flavor which 
salted vegetables have, and 
they must be soaked in 
clear water before they are 
palatable; hence some of the good 
food value is lost in this soaking 
water. It is an easy way to keep 
quantities of food, however, and is 
well worth consideration in this 
campaign to save all food. 

Three common methods of brin- 
ing are used: 


1. Pack vegetables with layers of salt as 


_ for kraut. 


2. Pour a salt solution over the vegeta- 


3. Combine salt and vinegar in a solution 
with water, and pour over the vegetables. 

In each method, the acid formed 
through fermentation kills the bac- 
teria which might cause spoilage. 
Too much salt or vinegar causes the 
vegetables to shrivel. Too little 
won’t preserve them, so accurate 
measurement is essential. 

Salted Beans.—Wash and string 
beans. Leave whole and blanch in 
boiling water for 10 minutes. Drain 
and pack into crocks or stone jars. 
Cover with a liquid made from % 
cup salt and | cup vinegar to | gallon 
water. (If a straight salt solution is 
preferred, use 2 cups salt to 1 gallon 
water.) 

Beets.—Use small, uniform-sized 
beets. Cook in boiling water until 





Let’s Sink the Axis 
Below the Brine 
Buy War Stamps 

and Bonds 





By JANET L. CAMERON 


Food and Nutrition Specialist, Virginia 
Extension Service 


skins will slip off. Pack whole into 
jars or crocks. Cover with liquid 
made from ¥% cup salt and 1 cup 
vinegar to 1 gallon water. 

Cucumbers. — Small cucumbers, 
not over 4 inches long, make the 
best pickles. This is not wasteful 
since the vines will continue to bear 
when these are picked, hence the 
yield is greater. 

Make a brine from 2 
cups salt to 1 gallon of 
water. Pour in one inch 
of brine, pack cucumbers 
in lightly, cover with 
brine, and weigh down 
the top so that all cucum- 
bers are kept under the 
liquid. After 24 hours, 
add 1 pound of salt for 
each 10 pounds of cucumbers. Place 
salt on top and let it seep dows 
Keep covered and weighted. Each 
week for 5 weeks, add ¥% cup salt 
to each 10 pounds of cucumbers. Re- 
move any scum which forms but do 
not stir. When no bubbles appear 
after the fifth week, pour hot paraf- 
fin over to seal. Store in a cool place. 
These may be made into sweet or 
spiced pickles as desired, substituting 
honey or corn syrup for sugar. 

Corn.—Corn may be brined on 
the cob or cut off. When left on the 
cob, do net remove the last layer of 
husks next to the corn. Pack corn 
into any large container and cover 
with a brine made from 2 cups salt 
to 1 gallon of water. Cover and 
weight down so all corn is under the 
liquid. After 24 hours, add more 
salt and each week for 5 weeks add 
salt as given in directions for salting 
cucumbers. For corn off the cob, 
blanch 10 minutes in boiling water, 
cut corn from cob, and cover with 
the same solution and proceed 3 
for cucumbers. 


If you need further help with your 
pickling and brining problems, se 
Home Department Helps in this & 
sue for instruction leaflets 


——, 





PATTERNS 10c EACH 
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Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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&: ATTRACTIVE smiles spread 
“ML encouragement and good cheer, 
but a smile cannot be really attractive 
unless it reveals nice-looking teeth. 
Poor teeth have caused many men 
and women to be turned down for 
services they've wanted to give to our 
country, so check up on your own 
teeth and those of your family, and 
encourage dental check-ups in your 
community. Twice yearly is not too 
often to repeat this examination. 
This may save you a much larger 
dental bill in the long run, and the 
first step in your “Keep Smilin’ ” pro- 
gram is to have all cavities filled. 
Brush them when you get up in 
the morning and after every meal. 
For extra defense of your teeth 
... and of pleasant breath .. . swish 


Keep Cottons 


Pictures. 


By SALLY CARTER 


an antiseptic astringent mouthwash 
around in your mouth after tooth 
brushing. This reaches spots not 
reached by your brush and helps to 
heal any bleeding gums or areas 
irritated by the bristles. 

If your teeth are overcrowded, 
crooked, or protruding, take your 
dentist’s advice, or that of a special- 
ist to whom he will send you, as to 
what to do or not to do about the 
condition. Sometimes the correction 
is very simple and inexpensive, but 
in any event such correction is well 
worth while from the standpoint of 
health and happiness. 

Why not enlist your family and 
your community in a new kind of 
“Keep ’em smilin’” campaign, a 
splendid patriotic project? 


Spic and Span 


By IDA C. HAGMAN 


Specialist in Home Management, Kentucky Extension Service 


‘@: WHEN you buy cottons, select 
HLeasily laundered materials and 
garments; avoid intricate trimming. 

Save towels by scalding and drain- 
ing dishes. 

Use doilies and luncheon cloths in- 
stead of tablecloths. 

Soak white clothes 15 minutes. 
Short soaking is as effective as a 
longer period. Only colors known to 
be fast may be soaked, and never over 
20 minutes. 

Wash white cottons in piping-hot 
suds. Rinse in hot water, then in 
cool.. Never skimp on rinsing. 

Wash colored cottons in warm 
suds but determine colorfastness be- 
fore washing. Use mild soap for deli- 
cate fabrics, all-purpose for others. 

Omit boiling except in cases of 
contagious diseases. 

Hang clothes on straight of goods 
or by bands. 





Sprinkle clothes with warm water. 

Iron, cottons in direction of thread 
of material on right side, except 
when pattern of fabric is to be 
brought out. Iron embroidery, lace, 
and crinkled cottons on a well pad- 
ded board on the wrong side. Lace 
should be ironed when dry. 

Following are the methods for re- 
moving common stains: 

Blood and egg: Soak in cold water. 

Coffee and fruit: Pour boiling 
water on stain from height of two or 
three feet. If stain remains, apply 
lemon juice and place in sun or use 
a bleach followed with ammonia 
water rinse. 

Grass: Rub with heavy suds. If 
spot remains, use a bleach. 

Grease and oil, lipstick: Rub lard 
into stain. Scrape off excess. Launder. 

Chewing Gum: Soak in kerosene 
or turpentine. 





FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS 


To help you with your summer beauty problems Sally Carter offers five leaflets and an 
attractive folder in which to keep them. Check leaflets desired, fill in coupon, and mail 
to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 


ham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


QO What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
Vacation Beauty Needs for 
- Every Woman 





[C1] Beauty From Your Refrigerator 
(1) Beauty Hints for Summer 
(0 Sunburn Versus Sun Tan 











—Courtesy Columbia 
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THERES THAT REDHEAD_ SCARING THE 
DAYLIGHTS OUT OF HER. NURSE AGAIN ! 


Look at her! If ever I saw a baby that needed 
a good sound trouncing ... 


HEY you! What’s the idea of whapping your 
nurse and chewing up your carriage and 
throwing plush rabbits all over the park? 


Oh, you’ve got prickly heat, have you? Lis- 
ten, my backward friend, that’s no excuse 
for behaving like a woolly Indian. Haven’t 
you ever heard of delightful Johnson’s Baby 
Powder? That most wonderful soother of 
heat prickles and snappish dispositions ? 


NoP Well, for goodness’ sakes, put your 
mother wise! If I only had a can of velvety 
Johnson’s handy—I’d throw it at you right 
now! 


Any baby who gets around knows there’s 
nothing like Johnson’s for soothing 
chafes or cooling angry heat prickles. 
Another nice thing about Johnson’s— 
it’s so inexpensive! 


JOHNSON’'S 
BABY POWDER 
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“The whole neighborhood’s laughing 
at how you’re raising that child!” 






1. I was amused at my “baby” sister, acting 
so important with a baby of her own. But 
when the neighbors started snickering about 
her pampering the child, I felt I ought to 





2. Then Sis flared up and called me a back 
number. “Up-to-date mothers,” she said, 
“know that babies aren't just miniature 
adults. They're different. And just as they 
need special foods, they need a special laxa- 
tive, too!” 





4. “After all, a medicine strong enough for 
grown-ups can be too strong for a baby’s in- 
sides. But, even for tiny babies, Fletcher's 
Castoria isn’t ‘harsh’ or griping. It works 
gently. Come on along while I get a bottle.” 





6. “So,” he added, “Fletcher’s Castoria 
doesn't upset a baby’s stomach. It works 
almost naturally, in about 8 to 12 hours, so 
it won’t disturb sleep. I always recommend 
Fletcher’s Castoria ...and suggest the eco- 
nomical Family Size.” 


step in. “Sis,” I said, “come down to earth 
about Ted. You’re spoiling him with all this 
‘special’ business. Special toys, special soap, 


special powder ...even a special laxative.” 


& 


oo 


3. “Why. our own doctor approved Fletch- 
er’s Castoria, because it is made especially 
for children. It’s mild and gentle... and 
safe for a child’s delicate system. Yet it’s ef- 
fective and thorough, as a laxative should 
be.” 





5. The druggist said Sis was right about 
Fletcher's Castoria. “Its chief ingredient,” 
he told us, “is senna, officially recognized in 
the U.S. Pharmacopeia. Senna works mostly 
in the lower bowel.” 


x 








7. Later, I happened to be there when the 
baby needed a laxative. He took Fletcher’s 
Castoria without a fuss...seemed to love 
it. Hmmm. Guess a kid sister can be pretty 
smart! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+th’Taetcher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made ially for children. 

















CROCHETED DOILY 


You'll want several; 


1908. 
they’re so easy to make. 


GIFTS FOR BABIES, bon- 
nets, bootees, bottle cover, 
and mittens, tiny accessor- 


ies for tiny folk. 


POPCORN HOT PLATE 
MATS, round and oval, are 
just the thing to protect 
your table from hot dishes. 
Start these now for pick-up 
work this summer and get 
off to a good start on Christ- 
They’re inex- 
pensive to make and un- 


mas gifts. 


usual, too. 





The 


Needlework 


Basket 


By 
BETTY 
JONES 


FIRST LOVE, cap 
and bag set. Crochet 
these sweet young ac- 
cessories to give just 
the right accent to a 
frilly summez frock. 

























Order directions for 
First Love, Crocheted 
Doily 1908, Popcorn Hot 
Plate Mats, and Gifts for 
Babies, for 3 cents each 
from Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, — Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 















Home Department Helps 


Food 


Canning Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles 

Saving the Products of the 
Vegetable Garden 

Six New Short Boil Recipes 
(jelly) 

Brining Fruits and Vegetables 

Do You Know These Can- 
ning Answers? 

Making Fruit and Nut 
Butters 

Twenty-One Vitamin - Rich 
Meals 

Meals That 
Pellagra 

Made With Buttermilk 

Uses for Honey 

Eggs for Every Day 

A Different Ice Cream Every 
Day 


Help Prevent 


Entertainment 
Community Fourth of July 
Celebration 
Outdoor Meals and Games 
Summer Picnic 
Community Meals Recipes 
Pranks and Puzzles for 
Parties 
The Home Wedding 


Bridal Showers End in Rain- 
bows 


A Shower for the New Ar- 
rival (stork shower) 


Popularity 
How to Make Your Spend- 
ing Money 
Take Your Manners Out to 
Dine 
Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 
Dates That Come Again 


Home Equipment 
You Can Make This Bed for 
$1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 
How to Make Slip Covers 


How to Make Flagstone 
Walks 

A Landscape Plan for Farm 
Homes 

Needlework 

Four Smart Motifs—crochet 
medallions 

Lotus Bathroom Set—Fluff 
Yarn 


Diamond Spider Web Table- 
cloth (crochet) 

How to Crochet 

How to Put in a Zipper _ 

A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 

(mending, alterations, etc.) 

Broomstick Skirt 


ND 





For each Home Help send 3 cents to Heme Department, The Progressive Farmer, a 


office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you: 
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&.DEAR Readers: 
‘h So many of the letters 
you write me these days are 
concerned with problems 
brought about by the war. And 
so I thought it might help if 
we talked together about some 
of these problems and what we 
can do about them. 

A reader from North Caro- 
lina has this question about 
letter writing: “Last Decem- 





ber my home-town paper ran a list 
of the names and addresses of local 
service men so anyone who wished 
could send holiday greetings. In this 
list was an old school friend, so I 
wrote a message along with greet- 
ings.’ To my surprise he answered 
my note immediately and asked me 
to write again. I did, but after six 
weeks, he still hasn’t answered. Some 
of my friends think I was silly to 
write again, and that he was just be- 
ing polite when he asked me to. 
What do you think?” 

My answer to her was to write 
again and write often. This par- 
ticular boy (judging from his ad- 
dress) is in the North Atlantic sub- 
marine patrol and may have been at 
sea for several weeks unable to get 
mail or to write letters. But think 
how cheered he will be when he 
does get back to port and finds her 
letters waiting, and knows that he 
has at least one friend who realizes 
the impossibility of keeping up peace- 
time correspondence standards when 
there is a war to be won. 

The second problem comes from 
Tennessee, from a boy who wants 
to know what high school boys and 
girls can do this summer to help with 
our war effort. Due to a shortage of 
manpower, many boys and _ girls 
who have never worked on the farm 
before may find themselves there be- 
fore the harvest season is past. Work 
just a little harder to get your own 
work finished so that you can help a 
busy neighbor who is short of hands. 
Help keep the weeds out of the Vic- 
tory Garden, and to gather the vege- 
tables for marketing or canning. Be 


‘4@-HOW are you spend- 
ing your time during 
vacation? Here is a nice 
letter from a Texas reader 
telling what she is doing: 
Dear Miss Kate: 
_ Tam nine years old. My favor- 
tte game is baseball. I like to read and sew. 
I want to be a nurse. I like to write to 
People in. different towns and states. 
Velma Jean Hanna, 
Hidalgo County, Tex. 
A group of boys and girls in North 
tolina have formed a club to study 
about birds. Sometimes they pack 
4 picnic lunch and spend the day in 
e woods. In Louisiana, a brother 
and sister have a nature museum of 
ngs collected on hikes — pressed 
Wers, unusual rocks, Indian arrow- 
» butterflies, etc. Many boys 


For the 
Littlest 
Folks ing, too, with 


Assume your part in our 
victory program and win 
an A-l popularity rating 
with Uncle Sam. 


ready to lend a hand with canning 
and preserving. Collect scrap iron, 
sell it, and buy War Stamps and 
Bonds. 

From an Alabama reader comes 
the question of how to entertain 
when sugar is rationed and we can’t 
use the car—to which I am reply- 
ing: Go in for picnics, hay rides, 
swimming parties, sewing bees. 
Depend on your own communities 
for entertainment and use home- 
grown or home-produced foods as far 
as possible. Serve ice-cold water- 
melon, peaches, plums, and other 
fruits, cookies and ice cream made 
with honey or molasses, while home- 
grown fruit juices are tops in flavor 
and refreshment. And if there is an 
Army Camp near your community 
give the boys a break and get Mother 
to ask one or two for Sunday dinner 
so they can enjoy a real home-cooked 
meal now and then. 

A girl in Texas wants to. know 
what to do about “going steady.” 
Her boy friend is in the Army so far 
away that she may not see him for 
months. That, of course, is a ques- 
tion they must decide, but it seems 
more sensible for her to go with 
other boys and to allow him the same 
freedom, with the understanding, of 
course, that they come frst with 
each other when he can be at home 
again. After all, both need com- 
panionship and relaxation now more 
than ever, so why not be sensible and 
make the waiting time as pleasant as 
possible? 


Heel yan 


and girls are taking care of 
younger brothers and sisters 
while Mother sews for the 
Red Cross. They are help- 
canning, 

keeping weeds out of the 

garden, collecting scrap iron 
and newspapers, and doing many 
other things to help win the war 
more quickly. 

For the best letter on the subject, 
“Interesting Things I Am Doing 
During Vacation,” I will award $1 
in War Savings Stamps. Address 
your letters to Miss Kate, Little 
Folks’ Editor, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Ala., and be sure 
that they are mailed before July 20. 


YWyew Kot 
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If babies were kept under glass they would be 
guarded against contact with many harmful germs 
in the air. Of course this is impossible. But, today, 
greatly increased protection for babies’ skin is pro- 
vided by an improved antiseptic baby powder from 
the Mennen laboratories. 






Speed camera registers baby’s motions, shows need for protection against constant 
friction of skin against skin, and clothing against skin. New Mennen Powder, made by 
special “hammerizing” process, is super-smooth, protects skin far better against friction. 


NEW DISCOVERIES 
SHATTER OLD IDEAS 
ABOUT BABY POWDER 





3 out of 4 doctors 
stated in survey that 
baby powder should 
be antiseptic. 





Germ-killing tests of three 
leading powders show that new 
Mennen Powder (above, lower 
right) has definite antiseptic 
superiority. Center of each 
round plate contains a different 
baby powder. In the pale areas, 
germs are thriving; but in the 
dark area (note the center of 
Mennen plate) germ growth 
has been prevented. 


Nn 


NTIL RECENTLY, baby powders have been regarded as 

little more than cosmetics...have been bought by 
‘smell” and “feel?? But now Mennen has perfected a new 
baby powder that keeps baby’s skin safer in two ways: 
(1) by definitely antiseptic action it helps protect baby’s 
skin against harmful germs; (2) by its superior anti-fric- 
tional qualities, it helps prevent chafing, irritation and the 
“breaks” in skin which may admit harmful germs. With 
these important protective qualities, new Mennen Anti- 
septic Borated Powder—also improved by more delicate 
scent — offers mothers a valuable new baby health aid. Best 
for baby, it’s also best for you. Pharmaceutical Division, 
The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Toronto. 


« 





“Hammerizing” Process gives Mennen pow- 
der amazing new fineness. Photos above, taken 
thru microscope, compare 3 leading baby 
powders. New Mennen Powder (bottom circle) 
is (1) smoother, (2) finer, (3) more uniform in 
texture, protects baby’s skin better against 
chafing and friction. 


MENNEN 
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Discovered in an Unused Attic... 


A ROOM FOR 2 BOYS 













TO GROW IN 


Planned by the Editors of 


*Parents’ Magazine” 

















Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes 
Make This Attractive Room and 
Bring New Comfort to the Whole 
House . . . Cost $49.30* 


@ Here’s a room where a pair of red- 
blooded boys can really “spread their 
wings.” It’s a room that caters to every 
activity—a place to play, sleep, study, or 
entertain their friends. And there’s lots 
of place to store what they affectionately 
call “our stuff.” It’s a pleasant, cozy, com- 
fortable spot that will cal) back many 
memories in after-years. 


A room like this can be built quickly 
and easily in unused attic space. And the 
easy-on-the-budget price is simply ex- 
plained: The walls and ceiling are Celo- 
tex Insulating Interior Finishes—mod- 
ern materials that build, insulate and 
decorate a// at one low cost. 


INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH 
INTERIOR FINISHES +» ASPHALT SHINGLES 
SIDING + ROLL ROOFING 





And the cool comfort brought by Celo- 
tex Interior Finishes doesn’t end with 
the attic room itself. They help to keep 
the whole house remarkably cooler in 
summer by shutting out excessive sum- 
mer heat. These, and other advantages 
are guaranteed in writing for the life of 
the building.t 


Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes 
can also be used to create smart base- 
ment recreation rooms, or applied right 
over existing finishes, to bring new com- 
fort and beauty to a living room, dining 
room or bedroom. And remember—un- 
der the present ruling you are free to 
spend up to $500 in any one year on re- 
modeling your home. 


Your Celotex dealer now has an inter- 
esting book which contains many smart 
interior decorating suggestions illus- 
trated in full color. You'll find it rich in 
ideas that will fit your pocketbook. Ask 
for a free copy. Or send the coupon. 


HARD BOARDS + ROCK WOOL 
BATTS + BLANKETS - GYPSUM PLASTERS 
LATH and WALL BOARD 


ee ce ee ee ee es ee 


*Cost of Celotex Interior Finishes 
used in the room shown, size, 
14'6" x 16’. Labor, of course, is 
extra and will vary with job 
conditions and local labor costs. 


full colors. 


+ This guarantee, when issued, 
applies only within Continental 
United States. 


Please send Free information regarding Celotex Insulating 
Interior Finishes and your book showing complete rooms in 


Se mia 71 
The Celotex Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. | 
| 
| 
I am interested in: O Remodeling O) New Homes l 

| 













When Bee 
Brand Insect 
Powder hits ants 
they die. Try 
this killer today. 
Kills roaches, 
flies, mosquitoes, 
bed bugs, moths, 
too, 


“IT’S A 
KILLER” 






















and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


o@ Let me send you a union tailored to measure suit FREE 


OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my easy plan and 
show the suit to your friends. Make up to $12 in a day 
easily. 





sh, RESS TAILORING 
i Dept; G225,'$00 South Throop St. chicago, tli 








TOMBSTONE 


30in., High; 20 in., Wide: 8 in., Thick / as 
 pegnain at cua ‘Deosty 51495 
FR HT 


Lettering free Satisfaction guaran: 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 





July Flower Tips 


4%. FOR some late summer and fall 

blooms, plant zinnias, marigolds, 
and petunias now. Also make a last 
planting of gladiolus bulbs. 

During the latter part of this 
month or first half of August is an 
excellent time for planting such 
perennial flower seed as hollyhocks, 
snapdragons, sweet williams, del- 
phinium, gaillardia, Shasta daisy, etc. 
They may be planted almost any 
place, but a semi-shady location is 
preferable. If planted in other loca- 
tions, mulch carefully. 

This is the proper time to dig up, 
divide, and store such bulbs as jon- 
quils, narcissus, tulips, hyacinths, etc. 
Let them lie in the sun for a short 
time after digging, then store in thin 
layers in a cool dry place. Replant 
in the fall. 

July is a good month to plant B 
muda roots to make a lawn. Thor- 
oughly pulverize the ground, enrich 
it, streak off in furrows about 14% 
to 2 feet wide and plant a clump of 
Bermuda roots every 12 to 15 inches. 
Then cover completely and harrow 
the soil smocth. Don’t be afraid the 
Bermuda will not come through, 
even when it has been covered several 
inches deep. 

Even though the lawn will look 
better if the grass clippings are re- 
moved, this should not be done. 
Leave it where it falls, as the sod 
needs thes clippings as a fertilizer 
and mulch. 

Watch carefully any newly set 
trees, shrubbery, rose bushes, etc. 
The first summer is hardest on 
them. In case of drouth, keep well 
watered. Thick mulch applied 
around them will help. 

L. A. Niven. 


Control Mosquitoes 
By ETHEL O. ADAIR 
| pee mongeae and freedom from 


disease contribute to the joys of 
summer living, but you cannot have 
these when annoyed by the hum and 
bite of mosquitoes. You never know 
which one is carrying malarial para- 
sites, and an enjoyable camping trip 
or neglect in mending screens may 
result in an aching head, burning 
fever, and that altogether worthless 
feeling indicating a possible case of 
malaria. 

Most species of mosquitoes live in 
fresh water but some kinds breed in 
the brackish water of salt marshes. 
The tiny eggs are laid on standing 
water where they-hatch in a few days 
into active “wigglers.” When the 
young mosquito is full grown it rises 
to the surface, sheds its old skin, and 
flies away. The entire cycle is com 
pleted in 2 or 3 weeks so there are 
many generations each summer. 

Control of mosquitoes around the 
farm home consits largely in elimi 
nating breeding places such as rain 
barrels, tin cans, and other recepta 
cles that hold water. Small fish feed 
on wigglers and help to prevent 
breeding in small ponds. A thin 
film of kerosene oil will kill the wig 
glers when they come up for air, but 
must be repeated every few weeks. 
Screens with at least 16 meshes to 
the inch, are a necessity for both doors 
and windows. Fireplace flues should 
also be screened. Good remedies for 
mosquito bites are moist soap, tinc- 
ture of iodine, and ammonia. Take 
along a repellent when you go fishing 





2124 J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


or picnicking. You'll probably need it. 
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"He says it's his patriotic duty 
to Sani-Flush his radiator" 


Don’t risk damage due to car, truck or 
tractor overheating. Sludge and rust clog 
radiators—may lead to expensive trouble. 
Sani-Flush cleans them out. Does it 
quickly, easily, for a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
It’s in most farm bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets) When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 





7K USE KERR MASON JARS and CAPS 
f ..-for all your home canning. Easy and 

quick...they are better. Demand KERR 
MASON “Self-Sealing” Jars and Caps 
.--Millions of satisfied homemakers do. 
KERR MASON CAPS FIT ALL MASON JARS 
eee SELF-SEALING”’® No Rubber Rings Needed 
FREE “MODERN HOMEMAKER” » 24 
pages...recipes, instructions, 100 Victory 
Canning labels. Send for yours NOW! 


KERR MASON JAR CO. 
$72 Title Insurance Bldg. » Los Angeles, Calif. 


MASON JARS anc C4? 
P77, ree) Bependatt 


Cifece 


Rush your name and address to receive 
FREE samples and BIG money-making 
plan that has made thousands of dollart 
for our agents with our wonderful delicious 
foods, cosmetics, medicines, curios. Mea 

women. No experience needed. ‘Write Key 
stone, Dept. DG-13, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Jane’s niece arranges 
shelves: for 180 quarts 
of canned vegetables and 
250 quarts of canned 
fruit, needed in addi- 
tion to meat, milk, eggs. 


Food Storage Space Was Included 


‘4. WHEN Jane planned her house, 


ZL she decided her family needed a - 


3x 5 food storage room near the en- 
trance from the back porch and 
opening into the kitchen, near the 
refrigerator where perishable food is 
kept. This storage room has shelves 
across two sides. These extend from 
12 inches from the floor to about 72 
inches high, so all cans, jars, and 
containers can be easily reached. The 
swinging door to the pantry is only 
2 feet 4 inches wide because the wall 
space on that side of the kitchen was 
needed for a built-in ironing board 
and, of course, a narrow door leaves 
more wall space for shelves. 

Every farm home needs a room for 
storing canned foods and supplies 
that the homemaker draws on from 
day to day. This room may be on 
the ground floor or in the basement. 
A location accessible from the back 
of the house and from the kitchen 1s 
desirable, but many times the only 
available space is in the basement. If 
the basement is used, there should be 
a door in, or near the kitchen, instead 
of a door which has to be entered 
from the outside of the house. If a 
basement is used, it should be well 
insulated and as dry as possible. 

Foods such as canned goods, kraut, 
vinegar, pickles, cured meats, and 
lard, as well as fruits stored for ripen- 


. ing, need a cool, dry, ventilated, and 


frostproof storage room. Potatoes, 
apples, and root vegetables require a 
Moist atmosphere and should be kept 
elsewhere. 


The exact size of the food storage 
foom will depend on how much food 
is kept on hand and upon what other 
storage facilities there are available 
on the farm. Many times smoke- 
houses or other outside buildings are 
used for storing food used by farm 
families, 

Ei walk-in type of storage room, 

* x 4, with shelves on two sides, 
will accommodate 250 glass jars or 

5 tin cans. The capacity increases 
at the rate of 40 glass jars or 90 tin 












By LILLIAN 
L. KELLER 


Specialist in 
Clothing 
and Home 
Management, 
Tennessee 
Extension Service 





cans for each foot 
of increase in the 
depth of the room. 
For example, a 
room 34, x5 with 
shelves on three 
sides will have an 
approximate ca- 
pacity of 400 glass 
jars or 900 tin 
cans. 

Jane found that 
a very satisfactory 
way to store vari- 
ous products was 
two rows of fruit 
jars and tin cans 
to the shelf, bottles 
and small jelly 
glasses stored 
three rows to the 
shelf, and two 
rows of tin cans 
stacked two deep. 
Twelve-inch 
shelves will ac- 
commodate two 
rows of glass jars 
or tin cans, or 
three rows of bottles and jelly glasses. 
Of course, wider shelves, perhaps 18 
inches wide, will provide a good 
width for large crocks or shallow con- 
tainers. The space between the 
shelves can be estimated by adding 
two inches to the height of small 
containers and eight inches to those 
too heavy to move easily. 


With the tire shortage imminent, 
farm families will not make as many 
trips to town or to the country store 
for food supplies. Staples will have 
to be bought in larger quantities and 
this means additional storage space 
is necessary. Meal and flour can be 
stored in clean, dry, lard stands. Old 
glass jars with lids which will not 
seal can be used for storing dried 
fruits and vegetables. 


A new type of food storage is de- 
veloping in many sections. The 
freezer locker makes possible the 
holding of a supply of quickly frozen 
foods including meat, poultry, fruits, 
and vegetables. Families who find 
this service satisfactory will need to 
consider home refrigeration that is 
adequate in space and of the proper 
temperature for a few days’ supply 
of frozen foods brought from the 
locker. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1941, by Publishers Syndicate) 
Bein’ stinted on sugar 
is harder on Clara. She’s 
rich, and rich folks suf- 
fer more when they can’t 
have their own way. 


I never had the will- 
power to reduce; but now 
that sugar is scarce, all 
I need is a shortage of 
starches and I’ll make it. 





Pa thinks I ain’t patriotic because I don’t 
worry like him. Well, if worry would help, 
I’d worry; but I never saw trouble eased 
by frettin’ over it. 


I reckon everybody discusses important 
things. If Henry talks about himself, it’s 
because nothin’ else seems as important as 
he feels. 


























Kate Smith swaps stories . 
with Shirley Pearl — 


of Long Beach, Cal. 
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class of little Sinisa, 
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Affectionately your friend, 





Shirley: 


is one of the 
interesting I’ve received late— 
ecause it shows that ifa whole 
just learnin 
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can be a whiz at baking 
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DATE NUT LOAF 


Y, cup chopped 
walnut meats 
1 cup finely 


3 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


¥%, teaspoon-salt cut dates 
Y, cup sugar or 1 egg, well beaten 
dark corn syrup 1 cup milk 


4 tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and sugar and sift again. (If corn syrup 
is used, combine syrup with milk.) Add nuts 
and dates. Combine egg, milk, and shorten- 
ing; add to flour mixture and blend. Bake in 
greased loaf pan, 9x5x3 inches, in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 1 hour, or until done. Store 
overnight, or for several hours before slicing. 


Currant Orange Loaf. Substitute 114 cups cur- 
rants for nuts and dates in above recipe. Mix 





THE 


2 teaspoons grated orange rind with fruit; add 
to flour-sugar mixture. 

Apricot Nut Loaf. Use /, cup chopped Eng- 
lish walnut, black walnut, or pecan meats in 
above recipe; substitute | cup finely cut dried 
apricots for dates. 

(All measurements are level.) 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


BAKING POWDER 
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CLABBER GIRL 
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‘" Guaranteed by” 
Good Housekeeping 
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lak Mother sv KNOWS 


e “Just a level teaspoonful”... 
If your favorite recipe so di- 
rects ... then, let Clabber Girl's 
Positive Double Action do the 
rest... That's real economy. 




















AMERICAN HOTEL 


FOR A FRESH 





My family was worried 


“Certainly glad I stop at recognized hotels on 
my many business trips. Once, serious illness 
developed suddenly at home. Though Id left no 
forwarding address I was easily traced to my 
hotel by phone.” D. B., Rochester, New York. 
ASSOCIATION 


STOP AT A HOTEL 


START 


























THIS BIG CAS 
ol fut 


Use it to make 
BIG MONEY. OF 
In spare time or 
full time. Sell Lucky 
Heart's line of 3 
guaranteed cosmetics, 
medicines, flavorings, 
ewelry. Many people 
uy on sight. BIG 
REPEAT BUSINESS 
SURE. FREE SAM- 
PLES SENT AT ONCE, 
FREE 58-page illustrat- 
ed Beauty Book. Get our 
offer FREE on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart 
products and a big Sample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-126-U Memphis, Tenn, 
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HAT POWER 


“4 Perfected balance adds 
power, speeds your 
work! Plumb crowned 
: face, vise-like claws are 
engineered asa per- 
fected pounding and 

ulling tool! + the 

4 
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est! Specify Plumb 
Hammers — wit 



















Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
















, wane. 
! | < 
WARBLE Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
By Bay AS ]o) 30 in., width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
a ae mama Freight peid. Setistecti d. Free catalog. 





Americen Memorial Co. Dept. A.18, Atlente,Ge 


















green, or dark red. State your choice. 


RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM 
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Handbook 


Whether your question is on how to correctly set a table or how to bandage 
a wound, the answer is in THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK. Helps galore, 
both for you individually and for a community get-together. 

And all for just 25 cents ($2 for 10 copies). Attractively bound in blue, 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
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Raleigh Birmingham 





YEAR-ROUND HEALTH calls for a year-round garden. 


@ is on sale at any of our four offices for 25 cents. 
The Progressive Farmer 


RDEN BOOK 


Dallas 








Memphis 











We Need...a Polk 


Many a reader seems to have agreed 
heartily with our June editorial, “Every 
County Needs a Col. Polk,” while Dr. Poe’s 
summary of Col. Polk’s life brought back 
vivid recollections of the times in which he 
lived. Four of the comments get first place 
this month: 
fe. JOHN Tucker Harris, Lee County, 
t Ala.: “It have heard Papa speak so 

much of the Alliance and the Populist 
Party that Dr. Poe on Col. Polk was real 
good reading. My grandfathers were both 
great Alliance members and Populists. I was 
forced to stop and think when you said each 
county should have a Polk. The piece on 
FSA really rung a bull’s-eye. The whole 
thing was very refreshing to know there is 
some voice with force that can be heard 
and with courage to speak the truth.” 

John C. Jay, Hale County, Ala.: “You 
are to be commended and congratulated for 
your articles on the FSA. As you know, 
much of the opposition to the FSA has come 
out of Greensboro and Hale County. When 
one comes forth as you have to defend 
and help the struggling poor on our Ameri- 
can farms, I am reminded that we still have 
men who really believe in the democratic 
way of life and have a true conception of 
what real Americanism stands for 

“I agree with you thoroughly that we 
need a Col. Polk in every county in the 
South. Unfortunately, here in Hale Coun- 
ty those men who could be fighting cham- 
pions of the rights of agriculture and strug- 
gling poor are only interested in returning 
these poor farmers back to their feudal 
way of working tenants.” 

A. W. McAlister, North Carolina busi- 
nessman: “Your editorial story of the life 
of Colonel Leonidas Lafayette Polk made 


most interesting and inspiring reading, 
The vilification which he and his for. 
ward-looking policies received during his 
lifetime are a forcible reminder of the 
greatest tragedy of existence, namely, that 
so often the finest and best of mankind are 
neither understood nor appreciated until 
after they are gone.” 

George T. Tippin, Indian River County, 
Fla.: “Thanks for your tribute to one of 
America’s greatest men, Col. L. L. Polk. | 
was a delegate to the National Farmers’ 
Alliance meeting in Indianapolis when Col, 
Polk was president and presided over the 
convention. I thought then and still think 
that he was the grandest man I ever looked 
into the face of. Polk was like Lincoln, 
Raised in poverty, he was a great soul bur- 
dened with the righteous cause of humanity, 
At the age of 82 years I am proud to have 
had the privilege of knowing, and being 
associated with Col. L. L. Polk—the greatest 
leader of a righteous cause.” 


“Thank God for FSA” 


As we go to press, this June 15 letter be- 
comes the latest bit of evidence to be added 
to the FSA file: 

-&. WE ARE FSA borrowers and I can 
t truthfully say that they have been a 
big help, too. We got on with them in 

*41. We were in debt head-over-heels and 
they paid off the debts. I got a cooker and 
I can now take care of all my fruits and 
vegetables and keep them without their 
spoiling. Also, if one of the family gets 
sick we can get a doctor or go to the hos- 
pital and rest assured that the bill will be 
paid. I thank God for the blessings of the 
FSA for the small farmer or share-cropper. 
Mrs. Adeline Harris, 

Fayette County, Ala. 


The Happiness Road 


One. of the greatest 
needs of the hu- 
man heart is for 
understanding. 
When we falter on 
the upward path, 
or detour into the 
wasteland, we long 
to tell someone 
how it happened, how it was not all 
our fault. And we crave not only 
comfort but guidance — an assured 
way to avoid the pitfalls in the 
future. Such comfort, such guidance, 
cannot be found in even the near- 
est and dearest of human relation- 
ships. It can be found only in re- 
course to a Higher Intelligence, some 
super-source of wisdom we call God. 

But we cannot contact God by 
merely acknowledging Him as an ab- 
stract idea. We must learn to recog- 
nize Him as a dynamic presence in 
our daily life. We can no more get 
into touch with Him without prayer 
than we can receive a telephone mes- 
sage without taking down the re- 
ceiver. We must’ knock before the 
door is opened, seek if we would 
find. 

Through the centuries the best and 
wisest men have testified to their ab- 
solute conviction, based on experi- 
ence, that it is possible not only to 
hold intercourse with God, but to 
feel His presence and His in- 
fluence as definitely as one feels his 
own life. The idea of prayer, which 
began as mere supplication for 
favors to a hostile God, has developed 
into the privilege of communion with 
an all-wise and loving Father. And 
such fellowship brings a comfort 
that transcends anything the world 


PRAYER 


has to offer. The blessed knowledge 
that at any moment and in any place, 
one may turn for wisdom and guid- 
ance to a never-failing Leader gives 
a security and indwelling peace that 
nothing else can offer. 

But the need for right thinking 
about prayer is one of the sorest of 
all human needs. The demand that 
our prayers meet with instant ful- 
fillment, usually meets with disap- 
pointment . . . because we do not 
ask aright. We ask for material gifts 
instead of courage, wisdom, and 
love, and the strength to bear what- 
ever comes to us. Even those prayers 
which seem to us to be for the high- 
est and noblest ends may not be in 
keeping with the divine plan that in- 
cludes more than any individual life. 

Furthermore, “God’s delays are not 
necessarily God’s denials.” Fulfill 
ment may come in unexpected ways. 

Once we have held a_ prob 
lem up to God, and sincerely asked 
that we may be used as instruments 
in solving it, then we can cease to feel 
the sole responsibility, but can wait in 
patience for His perfect work to be 
accomplished in His own way af 
time. 

Even Jesus in almost His last pray- 
er did not get what He asked for, 
but note His great proviso: “Fathet, 
if it be Thy will, let this cup pass 
from me.” After all, the real pray- 
er was, “Thy will be done,” and that 
was answered. 


(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mr 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”) 
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‘M favor, loses little food value in 
cooking and canning. Yellow-flesh- 
ed varieties contain more vitamin A 
than white peaches. In fact, a dish 
of yellow peaches will provide prac- 
tically one-third ef the vitamin A 
needs for a day, reports the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. For 

the above purpose, use full- 


Pie peach, a fruit in highest 


(4 cups), 1 pint vinegar, 1 cup water, 


2 ounces stick cinnamon, 1 ounce 
whole cloves, 4 ounce whole ginger. 


Select uniform peaches and blanch 
in boiling water for 1 minute, or long 
enough to loosen skin. Chill by 
plunging into cold water for just a 
moment, drain, and peel. Freestone 

peaches may be cut in halves 
By and pit removed (a few seed 


ripe peaches with a little MARY may be boiled with peaches 
honey or corn syrup and and then removed). Cling- 
plenty of rich heavy cream, AUTREY _ stone peaches may be pickled 


of course. 
Ripe Peach and Plum Jelly 
The peach has one shortcoming— 
it does not contain enough pectin to 


' jell. This lack has been successfully 


overcome with the following method: 


Three cups juice, 4 cups sugar, 1 box 

powdered fruit pectin. 

Cut fruit in pieces (do not pit or 
peel) and crush about 2 pounds fully 
ripe peaches and 1 pound fully ripe 
plums. Add % cup water, bring to 
a boil, simmer, covered, 10 minutes. 
Place fruit in jelly cloth or bag and 
squeeze out juice. (If there is a slight 
shortage of juice, add small amount 
of water to pulp in jelly cloth and 
squeeze again.) 

Measure sugar into dry dish and 
set aside until needed. Measure juice 
into a 3- to 4-quart saucepan. Place 
over hottest fire. Add powdered fruit 
pectin, mix well, and continue stir- 
ring until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once pour in sugar, stirring 
constantly. Continue stirring, bring 


toa full rolling boil and boil hard 4 


minute. Remove from fire, skim, 
pour quickly. Paraffin hot jelly at 
once, 


Sweet Pickled Peaches 


Peach sweet pickles, a perennial 
favorite, may be used on a salad plate 
or asa dessert. Miss Maud Guthrie, 
Tennessee extension nutritionist, gives 
the following method: 


Three pounds peaches, 2 pounds sugar, 





whole. 

Make a syrup by boiling 2 cups 
sugar, the water, vinegar, and spices 
(in bag) together for 5 minutes. Add 
the peaches and boil 3 minutes, if 
whole; 1 minute, if cut in halves. Let 
peaches cool in syrup. Add remain- 
der of sugar and cook until tender 
but not soft. Cover and let stand un- 
til next day. Drain off syrup and re- 
heat. Pack in hot sterile jars. Cover 
with hot syrup. Partially seal. Proc- 
ess pints 15 minutes below boiling 
(118 degrees F. simmering). Seal. 


Peach Preserves 


Lavada Curtis, Alabama specialist 
in food preservation, offers the fol- 
lowing points in making peach pre- 
serves: 

(1) Select firm-ripe peaches rather 
than those in a soft-ripe stage. Cut 
into uniform-sized pieces so cooking 
may be done evenly. (2) It is better 
to weigh the product than to use a 
volume measure. (3) The standard 
proportion of sugar varies from % 
to one pound of sugar to one pound 
of fruit. (4) Do not cook fruit too 
long as flavor is destroyed or driven 
off in steam. Also, overcooking cara- 
melizes some of the sugar and brings 
about undesirable color and flavor 
changes. (5) Fill jars %4 full with pre- 
serves, chen add enough syrup to 
completely fill containers. 


To can peaches, tomatoes, etc., re- 
fer to Home Helps in this issue. 





chair-back set, 


Mgham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


every minute count 





PICK-UP CROCHET FOR BUSY SUMMER DAYS 





WITH SO many demands upon our time, we must make 


Here are six crochet items that you 


can pick up any time you have a few minutes to spare: a 


a hot-dish mat set, 6 towel edgings, a cro- 


cheted flag, glass muffs to prevent rings on your table, 
; and shade pulls that eliminate finger marks. 
‘partment, The Progressive Farmer, at the office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 


Order all six for 6 cents from the Home 
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BERNA RDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., Inc., Evansvi Ile, Ind. e America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 


TRIPLE COATED PROTECTION 


ad 






ae Try these thrifty, modern 
“~ Two-Piece Mason Caps 


‘\ for HOME CANNING! 


\ 
\ ‘conomize! Put up fruits, meats 
and vegetables with Bernardin 
Two-Piece Mason Caps. Follow 
the helpful free instructions, with 
each box, to be sure every batch 
is processed for healthful good- 
ness! Then relax, knowing that, 
come what may, your cupboard 
will be well stocked with deli- 
cious foods, guarded against 
spoilage by the Bernardin posi- 
tive vacuum seal! Easy to use. 
Get a supply at grocers today! 












by 
Good Housekeeping 
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FOR US ?- OH, THAT’S REAL KIND 

OF YOU, MRS. OWEN. JOHN we, 
U 

JuST LOVES HOT BUNS! IT'S NOTHING 


AT ALL, CHILO! 
AND YOU LET THAT 
HUSBAND OF YOURS EAT 
ALL HE WANTS. THESE 
BUNS ARE GOOD FOR Him 
THEY'VE GOT K —— 


a MY! ISN'T THAT SOMETHING NEW— 
EXTRA VITAMINS IN BUNS? gx 

YOU MUST TELL ME 
YOUR SECRET, 

MRS. OWEN! ff 


THERES NO & 
SECRET, SUSAN. ff 
I JuST BAKED 
THEM WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST BX. 





\F A MERE 
MAN CAN 
STICK HIS 
OAR IN— 
AREN'T ALL 
YEASTS 

THE SAME? 





S 
SSS5 
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SS 
SS 
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SS 
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NO INDEEDY! FLEISCHMANN'SS IS THE 
ONLY YEAST WITH ALL THESE VITAMINS — 
A, B!, 0,ANOD G. WHAT'S MORE, SUSAN, 
NOT ONE OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY 
LOST IN THE OVEN. THEY ALL GO 
INTO YOUR BREAD OR ROLLS FOR 
THE EXTRA VITAMINS THAT 
NO OTHER YEAST CAN GIVE 7 































ANOTHER THING TO REMEMBER, SUSAN, IS 
THAT THE FLEISCHMANN’'S YOU BUY THESE 
DAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR. 
YOU CAN LAY IN A WHOLE WEEKS SUPPLY, 
AND BY THE WAY, SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS NEW RECIPE BOOK, IT'S FULL 
OF ALL SORTS OF DELICIOUS NEW 
BREADS AND ROLLS 



























y; 
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i) FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
ua 60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
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PROTECT 
CAREFRE 

















DOUBLE - COURSING 


—THE IDEAL IMPROVEMENT 
FOR SIDEWALLS 


@ Red Cedar Shingles offer the 
best solution for remodeling at 
minimum cost. They can be ap- 
plied right over the old walls, 
regardless of their nature, giving 
the appearance of anew and mod- 
ern building. In re-roofing, apply 
Red Cedar Shingles right over 
the old roof; the double roof pro- 
vides greater insulation, protec- 
tion and strength. (See blueprint 
offer for application details.) 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES HAVE PROVED THEIR 
WORTH DOWN THROUGH THE YEARS! 


When you build barns to protect live- 
stock, granaries for storing your produce, or 
a home to live in, non-priority Red Cedar 
Shingles will provide roof and sidewall serv- 
ice second to none. They are impregnated 
with a natural preservative oil, possess 
millions of tiny insulating cells, and are 
substantial and attractive in appearance. 

Figured by their long years of care-free 
service, the purchase of Red Cedar Shingles 
is a sound investment which pays dividends 
in comfort and increased production—an 
investment that more than pays for itself as 
the years go by. 


FREE BLUEPRINT SERVICE 


Send today for a complete set of application 
blueprints, featuring many different styles 
of shingle roof and sidewall construction. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
5508 White Building Seattle, Wash. 
Canadian Office: 811 Metropolitan Blg., Vancouver B. C. 
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WES EM THE BLITZ! 
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When This War Is Won 
—Be Proud of What You’ve Done! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 


SFRECKLES ? 


Pa | Skin. Clear and 








STONE 195 


Lettering Free. Satisiac- 





20 inches wide. 8 ins thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F’* ATLANTA,GA, 





Exguisitely LOVELY! 


DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE 

OINTMENT — used for over 
40 years. $1.25 and 65c, plus 10% gov’t. tax, at 
your druggists! For FREE samples address, 
KREMOLA, Dept. PF-2, 2975 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Enclose Wc to cover 
cost of mailing. 
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‘@. WHEN July rolls around, I put 

in a second planting of the fol- 
lowing, if not planted late in June: 
pole snapbeans, pole butterbeans, 
bush butterbeans, okra, table peas, 


and tomatoes. Also a late planting 
of roasting ear corn, another of 
bush snapbeans, cabbage, and col- 
lards. 


Rutabaga Time Rutabaga tur- 

nips require 
more time to mature than the regular 
turnips and should be planted dur- 
ing July. They grow well only on 
quite rich and well prepared ground. 
Plant in rows and thin to one plant 
to 6 to 8 inches in the row. Select 
a moist piece of ground as consider- 
able water is needed. 


Late Cabbage Because it with- 

stands much cold 
and may be safely left in the garden 
in most sections until Christmas or 
later, I plant mainly the Drumhead 
Savoy cabbage for my late crop. I 
usually put in some of the Charles- 
ton Wakefield. When planted in 
July or early August, they will be 
ready for use in late summer or early 
fall, before Drumhead Savoy is 
ready. Copenhagen and Golden 
Acre do not stand cold well and 
should not be used for late planting. 


Watch for them. 
Frequently they 
ruin the bean patch in a few days. 
Spray or dust with poison. Get it 
on the under side of the leaves as 
that is where they work. Rotenone 
and cryolite are the leading poisons, 
but magnesium arsenate, calcium 
arsenate, or pyrethrum will do the 
job. To dust with rotenone, mix 
one part of three-fourths of one per 
cent rotenone with one part of sul- 
phur or flour. Mix cryolite same 
way. Do not use lime with rotenone. 
When using magnesium arsenate, 
mix one part of it with five parts 
fresh hydrated lime. Use seven 
parts of lime with one of calcium 
arsenate when this poison is used. 


Bean Beetles 


Produce Manure It is much 

easier to pro- 
duce compost manure in summer 
from green material than in fall and 
winter from dead stuff. The green 


Next 30 Days 


in the Garden 


weeds, grass, etc., 
rot much more 
quickly. Start such 
a compost now and 
make it of green 
weeds, making sure 
they are cut before 
seed have ripened. 
The Georgia Ex- 
periment Station 
recommends the fol- 
lowing method of 
doing the job: Dig 
a shallow pit 12 to 
18 inches deep, 
throwing out dirt in 
ring about pit. Put 
8 to 12 inches of 
green weeds or 
other plants in it and moisten with 
water. Then sprinkle a few hand- 
fuls of a mineral mixture over the 
material, which is made by mixing 
45 parts by weight of sulphate of 
ammonia, 40 parts ground limestone, 





and 15 pounds superphosphate. If 
these are not available, use regular 
commercial fertilizer, such as is used 
for cotton, etc. Now throw on a few 
shovelfuls of dirt. Neither water nor 
dirt is necessary, but they often 
hasten decomposition. Repeat the 
process until all available material is 
used or the pile is about five feet 
high. From six months to a year will 
give some excellent garden fertilizer 
and at-very little cost. 


Branch Bottom Frequently a 
well prepared 


and fertilized branch bottom will 
yield a good crop of late summer and 
fall vegetables when failure results 
on a high and dry location. A little 
thought and effort along this line 
may mean the difference between 
success and failure with late vege- 
tables. 


In addition to 
keeping newly set 
strawberry plants, and those worked 
out from the old crop, free of weeds 
and grass, give them an application 
of nitrate of soda at rate of two 
pounds per 100 feet of row space of 
200 pounds per acre. If the soda is 
not available, use regular commercial 
fertilizer, three times as much. Boy: 
senberries, Youngberries, dewbertits, 
etc., will be benefited by same treat 
ment. 


Fertilize Well 


Most folks 
pick grapes 
too green. Many varieties color Up 
before they are ripe, giving the ap 
pearance of being ripe before me 
are. Only by allowing them to mip@ 
fully on the vine will they be the 
most palatable and of full flavor. 


When Pick Grapes 
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Newly elected officers, 
13th Annual Convention 
Alabama F.F.A., who will 
head the State Associa- 
tion for another year. 
Francis Nicholas, retir- 
ing president, on the ex- 
treme right, addresses 
the incoming officers; 
left to right: Hudson 
Calfee, Isabella, re- 
porter; John Eddins, 
Frisco City, treasurer; 
Revis Hall, Gordo, secre- 
tary; Hilton Register, 
Slocomb, vice president, 
and Dan Easterling, Clio; 
president. 





Alabama F.F.A. News 


&.BEAUREGARD chapter, 
MF.F.A., Lee County, Ala., re- 
ceived first place award for best pro- 
gram of work in the state for the 
past year. The award was made at 
the State F.F.A. Convention recently 
held at Auburn. Second place went 
to Gaylesville chapter, Cherokee 
County, and third to Isabella chapter 
in Chilton County. In addition to 
the 108 chapter members over the 
state who were awarded the State 
Farmer Degree, honorary degrees 
were presented to ten teachers of 
vocational agriculture and three state 
leaders for their outstanding services 
to F.F.A. and vocational agriculture. 
R. E. Cammack was reelected state 
adviser and A. L. Morrison was re- 
tained as assistant adviser. Incidental- 


ly, Mr. Cammack, who organized 
F.F.A. in Alabama 13 years ago, was, 
for the first time, absent from the an- 
nual convention due to duties rela- 
tive to the war effort. Dan Easter- 
ling has assumed active direction of 
the state’s 206 chapters in a program 
designed for maximum contribution 
to the war effort. A. L. Morrison. 


Winston’s Calf Club 


‘@ . THERE are 24 members in the 

Winston County, Ala., 4-H reg- 
istered Jersey Calf Club, aiming to- 
ward improving the county’s dairy 
cows. Several good herds of Jersey 
cattle were contacted through the aid 
of F. W. Burns, extension dairyman. 
The local bank assisted members for 
the purchase of these animals. 


With Georgia 4-H’ers 


‘@:MORE than 500,000 projects 
are being carried on by Georgia's 
100,000 4-H boys and girls. 68,000 
are engaged in food preservation 
projects alone, and over 35,000 club 
members are growing home gardens. 
... In her six years of 4-H club work, 
Georgia Hollister, Sumter County, 
has completed more than 75 projects 
and won 22 first prizes. Total value 
of products was more than $5,350. ... 
Fifty-six outstanding Georgia 4-H 
members will be given free trips to 
the annual state 4-H wildlife camp 
at Camp Wausega this year. To be 
eligible for a free trip, 4-H’ers must 
turn in record books and a scrap- 
book by July 15... . Of 538 boys at- 
tending the Georgia College of Agri- 
culture this year, 210 were former 
4-H club members. . . . 
Folks in Jasper County have work- 
ed out a plan by which the food will 












































be grown at home, preserved at the 
county cannery, and carried to the 
school to be exchanged for hot meal 
tickets. In each of the six communi- 
ties, chairmen have been selected for 
each product in order that a sufhi- 
cient quantity will be grown. The 
P.-T.A.’s offered to raise money for 
the cans. . . . “Opportunities for 
Rural Youth,” a bulletin recently 
issued by the Georgia Extension 
Service, may be obtained from coun- 
ty or home demonstration agents or 
from the Extension Service, Athens. 
The following are state officers for 
next twelve months: Sallie Cook, 
Newton County, president; Robert 
Riddle, Appling, boys’ vice presi- 
dent; Anna Barbara Jones, Daugher- 
ty, girls’ vice president; Sammy Lou 
Bowman, Catoosa, secretary; Boyd 
Coffey, Murray, treasurer; ‘Robert 
Hilton, Schley County, reporter. 


He Grows With His Trees 


:@. PINE trees are something special 

to E. C. Mixon, Jr., 4-H’er of 
Ware County, Ga. In 1937, when he 
was II years old, he planted an acre 
of slash pine seedlings as a 4-H Forest 
Ranger project, in black mulch, bot- 
tom land which would grow noth- 
ing else. 

“But did it grow pines!” says E. 
C. “At the end of the year, they were 
from 40 to 48 inches tall, and every 
one of the trees had lived. At the end 
of two years, they were eight to ten 
feet tall. Last fall, as I have plowed 
and kept the grass out of them while 
young, the trees were 20 to 25 feet 
tall and 17 to 22 inches in circum- 
ference.” 

E. C. has received five free trips to 
4-H camps, fire-fighting equipment, 
a general excellence medal, and sec- 
ond place on a state forestry essay. 
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Food 
for Victory 


New free book shows ways to safeguard the 
precious topsoil on which all crops depend 


Food is a weapon. We need it fast, for our fighting men and 
civilians, for our allies. We need millions of tons more than the 
farmlands of America ever have produced before. This makes 
it doubly important that farmers protect their topsoil from 
erosion while they are mining it for bumper crops. 


This new manual on soil conservation entitled Your Land 
will help farmers in the Food-For-Victory effort by showing 
ways to protect the precious topsoil on which all crops depend. 
Your Land was prepared in consultation with leading au- 
thorities on soil conservation. It explains, briefly and clearly, 
the basic methods of soil-conservation farming. It gives prac- 
tical information on crop-rotation, contour-planting, strip- 
cropping, diversion-ditching, cover-cropping, gully-healing, 
terracing, sub-surface tillage, and many other topics. 

Your Land is printed on high-grade paper and illustrated 
with numerous photographs showing how erosion works, and 
ways to prevent it. This is a practical, down-to-earth book. A 
book that you will read, and keep, and use. 

Your Land is yours for the asking. Simply write a letter 
or post card to Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
We'll send your copy to you by return mail. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








4-Week Old 2uirtess 





For LESS Than You Can Raise Them 


Investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That 
Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- 
HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR 


WORLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY 


I make the starting of White Leghorn pullets a regular business, Volume production 
enables me to sell you fine 4 week old White Leghorn pullets for less than you can raise 
them. THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS LAST YEAR PROVED LATE STARTED PUL- 
LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKERS, I take them through the critical first four 
weeks in my 100% air conditioned plant. They come to you hardy, vigorous, and bred to 
lay 150 to 200 eggs a year. Government price supporting program means GREATER 
PROFITS from eggs in spring and summer. Our 4 week old summer started pullets can be 
Taised cheaper and are the best spring and summer egg producers. Stabilize your egg produc- 
tion by adding 4 week old pullets to your flock this summer, Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100. 


REE CATALOG apvANCE ORDER DISCOUNTS 
_— 
















Just send your name and|Write today for low prices, advance order discounts, 
address on postcard for| guarantees, and complete information on the SENSA- 
\ ned anasteenad Catalog: TIONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in America’s most 
\ ves plain acts basec how you how to in- 
\ ’ jo noa | Profitable egg laying breed, Let me show y y 

\ ye Ro el on ’white crease your poultry profits and tell you why RICE LEG- 
Leghorns, Write today. } HORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money, 


= ARES B\ RICE LEGHORN FARM, Box 3-u, Sedalia, Mo. 
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EYE ly mall 


Read Our Advertising Columns 
The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S for new offers by our advertisers. 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH Then write for their catalogs. Youll 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, over- , I * 
worked eyes resulting from exposure to wind, dust, save money Dy it. 
glare, excessive reading. 25c & 50c at drug stores. 


Oc 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA, POLI LLLLIL ILL IDL IDOLS LLL O DDD IPD DOD DDDDS 
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PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS 


that come up every day 











Baking Without Benefit of Sugar 


Sugar-rationing needn’t cause a kitchen 
crisis! Cakes and cookies are still in the run- 
ning ... Thanks to recipes that substitute 
available sweetenings for rationed sugar. 
And here’s good news: Rumford has devel- 
oped enough new sugarless recipes to keep 
your cookie jar filled and your cake baking 
up to standard! See the FREE offer at the 
bottom of this column. 


. ¢. 2 


These sugarless recipes banish all worry 
over sending that weekly box of cookies to 
the boys in camp, or baking cakes for your 
family — without touching your sugar supply! 
Just try this cake recipe and prepare to 
blush at the compliments. 

* * * 


Rumford Special Cake 


Particularly good in seasons when eggs are 
plentiful, though not demanding atany time. 
114 cups corn 
syrup 
3 egg yolks 


3 cups of sifted 
cake flour 


4 teaspoons 


Rumford 2 teaspoons 

Baking grated 

Powder orange rind 
Y, teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 


¥) cup shortening 3 egg whites 
Sift together flour, Rumford Baking Pow- 
der and salt. Cream shortening, add 1 cup 
of the corn syrup gradually, and cream until 
fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a time, and beat 
well. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with milk, stirring well after each addition. 
Add grated orange rind. Then, beat egg 
whites until stiff, and add to them the re- 
maining }4 cup corn syrup gradually, beat- 
ing until mixture stands in stiff peaks. Fold 
into batter until well-blended. Bake in 2 
greased 9-inch layer cake pans in a mode- 
rate oven (375° F.) for 25 to 30 minutes. 
Cool and frost as desired. (See the sugarless 
frosting recipe included in the folder offered 
below.) 
i. 

You will find that sugarless cakes are differ- 
ent from those made with sugar. Y ou get less 
volume—a firmer texture. You can depend 
on Rumford to raise sugarless cake depend- 
ably; to keep it light and even-textured. 


* * * 


Secondly, flavors of ingredients stand out 
more when there is no sugar in the recipe. 
Sugar tends to mask flavors. In sugarless re- 
cipes the flavor of the other ingredients be- 
comes more apparent and that is why it is 
importantto use Rumford. Rumford contains 
ne alum and therefore leaves no bitter taste. 
Rumford’s the baking powder for any good re- 
cipe and especially for sugarless recipes. 
oe 


Rumford helps conservation in your own 
home by guarding against baking failures. 
What's more, its formula contains impor- 
tant amounts of calcium and phosphates 
necessary for building strong bones and 
teeth. These minerals remain after baking 
...and your family gets them in a delicious 
form, by eating your Rumford Baking! 
et ae 


FREE. Rumford’s New 
Sugarless Recipe Folder is 
just otf the press! Send for 
your FREE copy today... 
and keep your cookie jar 
and cake box filled with- 
outemptying your sugar 
cannister! Address 
Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Box 5DS, Rum- 
ford, R. I. 


























Courtesy Press 


Association, 


TEXAS WOMAN 
HEADS WOMAN’S 
ARMY 


Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, director of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary 
Corps, a prominent 
club woman, is the 
wife of William P. 
Hobby, former gov- 
ernor of Texas, and 
mother of two chil- 
dren, William Jr., 10, 
and Jessica, 5. A new 
war development in 
our country, the wom- 
an’s army will foster 
the assignment of 
trained clerks, chauf- 
feurs, cooks, bakers, 
dental hygienists, 
typists, specialists in 
air craft warning, etc. 


Inc. 


Across the Home Editor’s Desk 


‘@.TO CLEAN white shoelaces, 
; an with warm water and soap, 
then rinse in at least three clear 
waters to remove all the soap, recom- 
mends Mrs. M. L. Hughey, Orange 
County, Fla. Don’t try to clean them 
with white polish, which just covers 
up the dirt. 


IF YOUR family’s tired of green 
beans cooked the same old way, try 
this recipe for Dutch green beans sent 
us by Miss Isabelle Thursby, food 
specialist, Florida Extension Service: 

Three slices bacon, 4% cup onion, sliced, 

4 cups canned or cooked green beans, 

salt and pepper. 

Cut bacon in small pieces, cook 
gently until crisp, and remove from 
fat. Cook onion in fat until slightly 
browned. Add beans. Heat, and sea- 
som to taste with salt and pepper. 
Turn into a hot vegetable dish and 
garnish with bacon. Serves 6. 


FROM COLUMBIA County, Fla., 
we are reminded by Mrs. LeRoy V. 
Abbott, that the food chopper offers a 
quick method for crumbling graham 
crackers, vanilla wafers, and even or- 
dinary bread to be used for uncook- 
ed pie crust or other dishes. She also 
suggests using a small sieve for grat- 
ing cheese to save 
time and get a nicer 
product. Leave the 
cheese out of the re- 
frigerator until it is 
soft enough to push 
through the sieve. 

“MY HUSBAND 
and I have been 
raising flowers to sell all spring and 
summer,” writes Mrs. Ernest Ander- 
son, Shelby County, Ala. “Last year 
one of our customers, a florist, asked 
for materials to. make Christmas 
wreaths. I gathered dry cotton burs, 


ears! 


‘ pine cones, jimsonweed pods, milk- 


weed pods, and other such items and 
sold them to him for $2.50 per bush- 
el. We also sell turkeys and fat hens, 
milk, butter, and eggs. I have calls 
for all the canned vegetables, also 
blackberries, that I can spare. During 
the winter we sell sausage, and pecans 
gathered from the trees which were 
planted in our young married days.” 


FROM MISS Louise Prine, FSA 
home supervisor, Mobile County, 
Ala., come these suggestions for us- 
ing soybeans: 


LISTENING EARS 
By Daisy Crump White 
I like a friend with listening 
Believe me, most folks do; 


For who is it who does not want 
Someone to tell things to! 





To make hulling easier, pour boil- 
ing water over green soybean pods 
and let stand in the hot water for 5 
minutes. Cook as follows: To 1 pint 
of hulled beans, add 1 cup boiling 
water and %4 teaspoon salt. Cover 
and cook for 10 minutes or just until 
tender. Drain, season with butter. 

Roasted soybeans may be used in 
place of salted nuts. Soak dry soy- 
beans overnight or until completely 
swollen. Dry surface between towels 
and fry in deep fat, a few beans at a 
time, for 5 to 8 minutes. When they 
are slightly brown and crisp, drain 
and salt. 


To make soybean flour muffins, use 
the following ingredients: 

One cup soybean flour, 2 tablespoons 

melted fat, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 4 

tablespoons sugar, % teaspoon salt, 1 

egg, beaten, 4 cup milk. 

Sift dry ingredients together. Com- 
bine beaten egg, fat, and milk, and 
stir quickly into dry mixture. Bake 
in deep greased muffin pans for 10 
minutes in hot oven. Makes 6 
muffins. 


“IF YOU have an idea that 13 is 
unlucky, just give $13 to the Double 
Springs home demonstration club 
and see how far they 
can make it go,” 
comments Miss 
Mary Barker, home 
agent, Winston 
County, Ala. “After 
their demonstration 
on remodeling fur- 
niture, 16 club 
members and three of their husbands 
met to rework two old living room 
suites to be used in the parsonage. 
First the framework was repainted 
and the springs retied. Then each 
club member took one cushion to re 
pair and cover with new material. 
Two attractive suites of furniture 
emerged from their hands for only 
$13. After seeing the demonstration, 
Mrs. Mize made a studio couch, and 
another member, Mrs. Dodd, re- 
covered her own living room sofa 
and chairs.” 


“THE PLEASANTEST and most 
profitable way we have found to earn 
extra money on the farm is by sell- 
ing shelled pecans,” writes Miss Julia 
Hogan, Lincoln County, Ga. “There 
is always a ready market for them.” 





LEE LLL, 
Get this sturdy, 
better kind of Jar 


ry 


Enjoy the added security of Presto Duraglas 
Jars. They are sturdy and long lasting, 
Made by the famous Duraglas method, 
sidewalls are stronger and of even thick. 
ness—no weak spots. Laboratory tested. 
Handy to hold, easy to clean. Smooth 
sealing surface. All sizes. For insurance 
on home canning get PRESTO JARS. 


A COMPLETE LINE—Jars—Standard Closures and Rings 


Any standard jar-closure 
and ring fit the new 
PRESTO. But for'sure re- 
sults, ask for PRESTO fit- 
tings. All types—Univer- 
sal glass-top... porcelain- 
lined caps—2-piece lac- ; 
quered vacuum type. 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial, It 
will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 205-J Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Next time you need calomel take 


Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil. 

Use only as directed on label. 
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Mi month is on egg quality. Eggs 
are best when they are first laid. The 
ideal marketing system would do 
everything possible to maintain this 
quality until the eggs reach the con- 
sumer. Temperature and moisture 
are of utmost importance in main- 
taining egg quality. Temperature 
is of greater importance than age. 


Be ccth is on in my flock this 


a 


By D. F. 
KING 


Poultryman, 
Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute 





i 


Cornell University found that differ- 
ent temperatures would lower the 
quality of eggs to “B” grade in the 
following number of days: 


Degrees F. Days Degrces F. Days 
99 3 45 65 
a 8 a7 100 
60 23 


This means that if eggs were kept 
cool and were marketed only each 
two weeks, the producer would still 
be selling a good product. 

Evaporation of water from an egg 
also lowers its grade. Eggs kept 
where the humidity is relatively high 
will be prevented from losing mois- 
ture and will keep fresh longer. 

Eggs gathered in a wire basket 
cool much faster. Missouri Experi- 
ment Station found that it took a 
newly laid egg in the center of a 
galvanized pail 10 hours, and in the 
center of an egg case 15 hours to 
cool to 68 degrees F., even though 
they were in a cool 
room (50 degrees 
F.). An egg in the 
center of a wire 
basket cooled in 5 
hours. 

OVER 200 farm 
egg rooms were 
studied by Connec- 
ticut Agricultural 
College and rooms 
above ground aver- 
aged 68 degrees; 
rooms half above 
and half below 
ground, 64 degrees; 
frooms below 
ground, 63 degrees, 
and rooms below ground with a 
building above the egg room, 58 de- 
grees, when the outside temperature 
fanged between 56 and 80 degrees. 
Apparently eggs stored in rooms be- 
OW ground can be kept at a relatively 

W temperature. 


TAPEWORM BODIES may be 
Femoved by starving the hens for 
24 to 48 hours, reports Dr. W. M. 


eggs, prompt 


mium prices. 





From thirty ducks, 6,000 eggs in 1941, reports C. W. Grimes. 





No roosters, clean litter, clean 
nests, screened manure boards 
or pits, frequent gathering of 


storage and under low temper- 
atures, and high humidity are 
important essentials that in- 
sure quality eggs—and pre- 


Reid, Kansas State College. The 
starvation produces results similar 
to those of many worm remedies 
that prescribe a starvation period be- 
fore treatment. This method is not 
to be recommended for general use, 
says Dr. Reid, because the “head” of 
the tapeworm which remained in the 
chicken grew a new body in | to 
4 weeks. 


SUMMER SUNSHINE was 
found by Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion to be 4 times as beneficial to 
chicks as spring sunshine. Spring 
sunshine was about 4 times as bene- 
ficial as winter sunshine. Chicks 
should be in direct noonday sunshine 
at least 2% minutes daily in sum- 
mer, 10 minutes daily in spring, and 
40 minutes daily in winter in order 
to obtain good bone and feather 
growth if no other vitamin D source 
is used. 


LESS FEED, less eggs are the re- 
sults obtained in tests by B. W. Hey- 
wang of the Southwest Poultry Ex- 
periment Station at Glendale, Ariz. 
Hens in one group were allowed to 
eat all they wanted. A second group 
was given 12% per cent less and 
laid 30 per cent fewer eggs than the 
full-fed group. Production dropped 
50 per cent for a third lot whose feed 
was cut 25 per cent. 


THIRTY DUCKS laid 6,000 eggs 
during the past year for C..W. 
Grimes, Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
of which he sold 436 dozen for eat- 
ing. He keeps White Indian Run- 
ners on his 8-acre farm and has de- 
veloped quite a demand for day-old 
ducks in that area. 
Ducks are easy to 
raise, their eggs are 
larger than hen 
eggs, and the drakes 
make a fine Sunday 
dinner. 

SATURDAY’S 
eggs for the church 
is the rule of Mrs. 
T. C. Atkinson, 
Marion County, S. 
C. During the other 
days of the week, 
the 60 hens _pro- 
diced $100.89 
worth of eggs last 
year. 


AN INEXPENSIVE broiler plant 
was constructed by Leslie Hall, 
Conecuh County, Ala. He built 15 
lamp brooders capable of holding 750 
to 800 chicks for $65. The first brood 
paid for feed, chicks, and brooders 
and netted him $58 besides. S. L. 
Davis, his vocational teacher, reports 
that his second brood, of 800, started 
Feb. 15, netted him $175.30. 


cooling and 


















LAYING 
MASH 


plying the nutrients layers need. 














































































A USER 


Some three years ago, 


suggested to me 
various mashes ai 
chickens. 


TELLS US 


it was 
that | try your 
nd grains for my 


Since that time | have fed your 


Super Quality 
Growing Mash, 


tarting Mash, 
Pullet Mash and 


Laying Mash as well as your 
grains, with most satisfactory re- 


sults. 


It is with ple 
dorse your feeds. 


asure that I en- 
hey have pro- 


duced fryers, pullets and layers. 
Norman Lynch, McColl, S. C. 


| “itt, SUPER QUALITY 
} GROWING MASH 














amounts to sustain high production. 
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FORMS BALANCED RATION 


Balancing grains, SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH forms a ration that enables high producers 
to keep producing regardless of the weather, by 
maintaining body weight and condition and sup- 
It is economical 
to buy and feed since you can save from 50c to 
$1.00 a bag on this famous egg producer. 


PROTEIN, MINERAL, VITAMIN FORTIFIED 


Layers need Proteins, Minerals and Vitamins in ample 
SUPER QUALITY 


LAYING MASH is amply fortified with both animal and 
vegetable proteins, water soluble minerals and essential 
vitamins to provide the body sustaining and egg making 
nutrients pullets require, when fed with grains. A special 


supplement providing the important 


“trace element’”’ 


Manganese as well as liberal amounts of Buttermilk, Cod 
Liver Oil, Whey, Yeast and Alfalfa Leaf Meal are in- 


cluded in its formula. 
make your Summer production soar! 


Try it just a few weeks. 


It may 


WRITE FOR HELPFUL BOOKLET 


Fill in, paste the coupon below on a post card and mail 


it today. 


It will bring you our helpful booklet “Pointers 


for Poultry Raisers’? and our latest Money-saving Mill 


Price List. Write for them today. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 


6-S Fairlie Street, 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
6-S Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga, 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me a free copy of your practical book- 


Atlanta Georgia 



































let ‘Pointers for Poultry Raisers’’ and your latest Mill Price List. 
I have — —___.. Layers. | 
Name | 
Post Office ene 
R.F.D. State i 
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@ He!p chicks and young birds grow (eRe 
and develop. Give them TONAX in 
their mash. Especially after an attack 
of any disease. And as a tonic and conditioner. Con- 
tains mild astringents to help relieve Enteritis; also 
blood building elements. Tonax helps control intes- 
tinal parasites. It provides trace minerals and reliable 
stimulants. For layers too. Inexpensive and conve- 
nient. 2-lb. can enough for 400 chicks for a month, 
75c. At your Lee Dealer or postpaid from 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


GERMOZONE, ACIDOX, GIZZARD CAPSULES 
and other LEE POULTRY REMEDIES 


Manufacturers of 








allcross or Sex-Link 
Cockerels. 
rapid, economical growth. 


into heavy-meated 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
It is straight forward and honest— 
contains much useful information 
on profitable broiler production 





copy today. 


Wallingford, Conn. 











WELL 





broilers. 
chicks from Pullorum Free Stock, 


hen: 
with Hall’s Chicks. Send for your [/7 

HALL. BROS. HATCHERY, Inc. Smt 
Box 10 


BRED from WELL BREEDERS 


BROILER RAISING 
SEND FOR THis 


Increase your » 
hroiler profits = 
with Hall’s Barred 
Hallecross 9 
Bred for livability and 

Develop 2 


C4 ron ptoflable 
uality 


All @ 
= 












It pays to buy the best. Plan to 
have eggs when prices are high. 





ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


23 Years of progressive Chick production. 
Big English strain Wh. 
conas — Blue Andalusians — Minorcas. 10 
leading heavy breeds including Rocks — 
Wh. Wyandottes — Wh. 
Giants — Orpingtons — Australorps, etc. 
Weekly Special Price inducements offered 


Silver Laced and 


Write us 


ATZ’ HATCHERY, 


rae for details. 
pt. 115, 


ghorns — An- 


Milltown, Ind. 


Send cash in full. Reserve pullets 
now. Catalog FREE, We brood 
and ship thousands weekly. 


BUSH HATCHERY, Box 256, 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


AAA Started Pullets y.2!%%, 


‘22a 


F. O. B. 
Clinton, Mo. 





Buy War Bonds! 


Show Your Heart! Do Your Part! 











itha 
Wene 





physical setback. 


Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-G9, Vineland, N. J. 


PROTECT CHICKS FOR LIFE 
inst TRACHEITIS 
with Wene U.S. Licensed Vaccines. 


7774 ‘ou get 30 deys to mak 8 

ei e are as 
Coat is less ne i BOOK ON ted. M pal <chlege = 
t is less than one egg per bird. No PAWhaenaned | Tin Wine estou,” Ah fe Reprer 


Box 755, 





Information free. 





FOWL POX 





Pit ree breed. No need vo fake chances, 
s 
es 





Stave WafcreRy. 





CHICKS 750 Days Trial 


Meee En io. 
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xx Peanuts ** 
the South’s Victory Crop 





MUST BE HARVESTED! 





NEVER BEFORE has there been such great need for Peanut Oil to meet 
wartime needs and to replace vegetable oils from the Far East. 
Not only is it used to replace imported oils for shortening, cooking fats, oleo- 
margarine and salad oils, but in emergency it can be substituted for other oils that 
are being used in making explosives, antifreeze, medicines, and other vital products. 
You, as a Southern farmer, are helping to win the war by producing your share 
of the 5,000,000 acres requested by Uncle Sam. 

Because of their importance as an essential war 


PROFIT WITH PEANUTS 
material, the Federal Government has agreed 


to support prices of peanuts grown for oil in 1942. In the primary peanut-producing 
areas, you can expect a return per man-hour of labor for peanuts grown for oil 
about equal to that from cotton and greatly exceeding returns from corn or soy- 
beans. Furthermore, every part of the peanut plant can be used to advantage. Both 
the hay and the meal make a high value protein feed for livestock. 


CULTIVATION AND Keep grass and weeds down by early and frequent cultiva- 
HARVESTING tion. Harvesting should be done at exact time that nuts 


are mature and when the soil is dry. Vines should be 
stacked free of dirt. Stack so that nuts are well off the ground. Stacks should be 
cone shaped to shed the water and should be on high or sloping well drained ground. 


DON’T WAIT—PREPARE NOW If you own a mechanical peanut picker, 
FOR THE HARVESTING SEASON ©” is the time to check on necessary 


repairs and repair parts. Every available 
machine will be needed to harvest this Victory crop. Plans are now in operation by 
organized agencies designated by the Secretary of Agriculture to distribute an expanded 
production of mechanical peanut pickers in all of the peanut producing areas on a basis 
of need. Our entire facilities and output have been made available to these agencies 
and production schedules have been stepped up to the utmost. We are proud to have 
a part in this important program which is so vital to our war effort. 


Let’s All Cooperate 100% For Victory! 


LILLISTON IMPLEMENT CO. 


Albany, Georgia 


Manufacturers of Peanut Pickers and Farm Implements 
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Pennies Make Billions, So Let’s 


Make Every Market Day Bond Day 


No investment is too small. Egg money buys War Saving Stamps 
just as readily as cotton money. Let’s buy every time we 
sell, Our dollars will never work harder. 


Here are some things your money will buy to 


STAMP OUT THE AXIS 


.10—Five rifle cartridges 
.50—Enough fuel oil for a destroyer to cruise one mile 
$4.00—One steel helmet 
$5.00—A life ring to save a life 
$80.00—One M-1 Garand rifle 
$900.00—One “Jeep” car 
$50,000.00—A pursuit plane 
$250,000.00—A four-engined bomber 


Victory would be cheap if it only took all our money. Blood 
and tears are the real sacrifice. Don’t meet your quota! 
Beat it! Ten per cent of the national income is the Treasury 
Department goal—and that means 10 per cent of each 
person’s income! You and you and you—and we—add up 
to the “Nation!” Ten per cent of the national income will 
mean a billion dollars a month. Invest NOW in your future, 
your children’s future, your country’s future— 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


























“A Little Better 


Every Year” 


Frank Cooper 
Visits Chum, 
Willie Brown 





Willie says to Frank: “I’m raising all the nitrate 


of soda I can.” They’re admiring hairy vetch. 


@® Think back now! 


gone by? What has life brought them? 


Where are those old schoolmates of years 


More than thirty years 


ago, Frank and Willie were deskmates in “the old one-room Sardis 


grammar school.” 


One became a successful agricultural editor 


(with the Florida Extension Service), the other a successful farm- 





er 


&. WILLIE Brown of Echola com- 
© cisnisy is recognized as one of 
the best farmers in the western part 
of Tuscaloosa County, Ala. He has 
made good on the old home farm, 
never having lived anywhere else in 
all his 47 years. The secret of his 
success: “I try to make a little im- 
provement each year, and have every 
generation of livestock a little better 
than the one before.” 


The same _ land 
which now yields 
35 bushels of corn 
to the acre once 
yielded around 20 to 25 bushels. 
Willie has built up the land by grow- 
ing and turning under both winter 
and summer legumes and applying 
cow manure. He likes vetch for win- 
ter, peas and soybeans for summer. 

“What sort of fertilizer do you 
use under corn?” I asked him. 

“When the corn follows vetch, I 
don’t fertilize at all,” he replied. 
“After I apply manure to the land 
I put basic slag under the fall crop 
of oats or rye, and then if corn fol- 
lows that next summer I put nitrate 
of soda to the corn.” 

“Looks like a pretty good plan, 
except that you may need some pot- 
ash sooner or later,” I rejoined. 

And then he pointed to a big field 
of soybeans, some of which were 
showing yellow leaves, and said, “I 
think that is potash deficiency in 
those beans there. Guess I'll have to 
apply some potash to these lands.” 

Willie owns 180 acres in the home 
place and 160 acres in the “upper” 
place, and 83 acres are in cultivation. 
Most of the land is level, but the 
rolling acres have been terraced for 
many years. Neither Willie nor his 
father before him was willing to let 
fertile topsoil wash away and be lost. 

One tenant family—the only one 
on the place—raises cotton. Willie 
saw several years ago that cotton was 
on the wane for small farms, and 
gradually shifted over to dairy cows. 

Fourteen years ago he began with 
4 cows. When I was there he was 
milking 15 and had 5 fine heifers. 
He sells milk in Brownville, three 
or four miles away, and to the con- 
densery in Tuscaloosa. The con- 
densery pays on a basis of cream test, 
and Willie usually gets better than 
average prices for his milk, which is 
rich in cream. The cows average 
around three gallons daily, and 
Willie keeps records on each. 

To earn clear profits on a small 
herd of cows when milk is whole- 
saled at moderate prices, it is neces- 
sary of course that he produce prac- 


From 20 to 
35 Bushels 





and here we find them together again on Willie’s farm. 


tically all of his own feed, and this 
Willie does. He buys only cottonseed 
meal. Korean lespedeza constitutes 
a good part of the hay on this farm, 

I’ve pitched hundreds of loads of 
hay on the home farm three miles 
from Willie’s, and one thing that 
caught my eye as I walked through 
his modern dairy barn (built in 1940) 
was the handy hayrack where hay is 
put into chute and falls by gravity to 
where the cows, can get it. 

And as Willie, Bulah (Mrs, 
Brown), and I walked over their 
rolling pasture land back of the 
dairy barn, I saw another good rea- 
son why the cows were producing 
lots of rich milk. The pasture was 
composed of Bermuda, Dallis, and 
some carpet grass and Japanese les- 
pedeza, and the cows were unable to 
keep it grazed closely enough. Willie 
fertilizes the grass just as he would 
any other crop and “it pays mighty 
well.” Fertilizer not only makes the 
grass grow but makes it more nutriti- 
ous. He mows the pasture usually 
two or three times a year, and has 
practically eliminated dogfennel but 
there is still some bitterweed. 


In the lower, moist 
land he is grow- 
ing some white 
Dutch clover. He 
sowed it two years ago on top of 
the sod, after fertilizing well with 
slag. As yet the stand has not been 
too good, but the clover is spreading. 
Perhaps when he applies some pot- 
ash the clover will improve. 

In addition to raising feed for their 
animals, the Browns grow food for 
their own table. Their home fruit 
orchard consists of only a few trees, 
but Bulah cans everything in sight. 
“I had 176 quarts and 55 glasses of. 
jelly left over from last year,” Bulah 
explained, and I hardly believe the 
family will go hungry this winter. 

Over to one side, distinctly sepat- 
ate from the others, a small group of 
filled jars attracted my attention. 
“We have canned those for the of 
phanage,” Bulah said simply. They 
usually contribute to both Baptist 
and Methodist orphanages. 

And when I turned to Willie and 
asked how he managed to keep 
abreast of latest farming information, 
he replied that he reads farm papers 
regularly (and especially likes The 
Progressive Farmer), reads bulletins, 
listens to farm radio programs, af 
attends farm meetings called by the 
county agent. Dairyman F. ™ 
Burns of the Alabama Extension 
Service visits his farm occasionally 
and gives him considerable help. 
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10c a word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 


Circulation 201,214 


$10 per inch 


Mississippi- Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,856. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition—13c a word, 


$13.00 per inch; circulation 233,957. 


6é e 99 
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Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—%c a word, $9.00 per 
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ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
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inch; circulation 157,711. 
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Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; penn, a wn 198, 4 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


OWN A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 


Please write in detail regarding type and 
location of farm desired. 


THE ve CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
co ANY, Financial Department, 
= pines National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Florida 
FARM LAND BARGAINS 


38,000 Acres of Jackson Lumber Company’s choice 
cut-over Land. Located near Florala, Alabama, in 
Walton County, Florida. 

Corn, Cotton, Potatoes, Fruits and vegetables profit- 
ably grown here. Suitable for dairy herds, beef 
cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 

Homestead exempted of taxes up to $5,000 valuation, 
Good schools—free bus service. 

Convenient terms. Prices from $4.50 to $7.50. Write 


NEILL B. SMITH, Florala, Alabama. 











Georgia 
FOR SALE—400 ACRES 
280 in Cultivation, good timber on balance of land, 
4 miles from Quitman, Georgia, on paved road, in 
good state of cultivation, good crop now in making, 
deep well, 4 sets of buildings, 2 tobacco barns. 
Price—$15.00 per acre cash. Don’t write if inter- 
ested, COME. A REAL Bargain. Must be sold 





at once, 

Cu Ws. CARTER 
R.F.D. No. 3, Quitman, Georgia. 
310 Acres, 8-room dwelling, electricity, barns, tenant 


houses, creek bottoms, Rhodes Realty, 


timber—$5,500. 
Forsyth, Georgia. | ° 





cae 
Louisiana 
Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut- 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell 
Caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 





Tennessee 
Exchange for Farm 7 acres, 2 houses; walking dis- 
tance schools, churches, stores; city bus, outside city. 


SEEDS 


Hardy Recleaned Alfalfa Seed, $12.96; Grimm, $14.40 
per bushel. ‘Track Concordia, Kansas. Return seed if 
not satisfied. George Bowman, Box 625, Concordia, 
Kansas. 





Hay, Straw, Field Seed—Lowest car lot prices, direct 
to consumer. Fritzsche & Burnds, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





Beans 
sh ite i 4 maturing varieties for late planting. 
Haberlandts, $2.35; Clemsons, $2.75; Arksoys, $2.65 per 
bushel, Improved Yellows and Tokios, $2.15 bushel. 





Mixed Peas, $2.50 bushel. G. W. Sexton, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. 
500 Bushels Choice Ninety Day Velvet Beans at 


$1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Georgia. 





Clover 
Alyce Clover—$15.00 per 100 pounds. R. P. 
Company, Marshville, N. C. 


Stegall 





Crotalaria 
Giant Striata Crotalaria—None so good at any price. 
Only limited amount left While they last, $7.95 per 
100 pounds. R. P. Stegall Company, Marshville. N.C. 





Grass 
Italian Rye Grass, $8.75 per 100 pounds. R. YP. 
Stegall Company, Marshville, North Carolina. 





Lespedeza 
Superior Quality Kobe Lespedeza, $9.75 per 100 
pounds; Scarified Sericea, $15.95; No. 2 Kobe Mixed, 
$6.50. R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, ae af 


Peas 
Clay Mixed Peas, $2.50; Straight Clays, $2.60; 
ham, $3.00. Subject peed in prices. 





Brab- 





Straight Clays and Brabhams. 


Peas — Clay Mixed, 
O.B. Waynesboro, Georgia. Lewis 


Write for prices. F. 
Hardware Company. 


POULTRY AND EGGS ~ 


Baby Chicks 
U.S. CERTIFIED WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 


All from Foremost Bloodlines. 
Famous Quality and Livability. 


An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
chicks on every order. 


Send for Illustrated Folder and Price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 





- K. Chappell, 1213 McAlpine Avenue, Nashville, COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 
‘ennessee, ° 
a eae Your Choice at Summer Prices. Atz’s Famous Chix! 
Virginia Finest selected and AAA Grade chicks, all from blood- 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt ‘Realty, tested stock, postage prepaid, 100% alive, with livabil- 


~ VEGETABLE PLANTS _ 


Potato and Tomato Plants—Improved and inspected 
Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato—75e a thou- 
sand, 5,000 for $3.00. Roots mossed, full count, 
immediate delivery. Pitts Plant Co. Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants 
now ready for prompt shipment. Mail prepaid—300, 
65e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. In lots of 5,000 by ex- 
Press, $3.7 75. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 























All varieties 





Leading varieties Cabbage, 
45 


Tomato, Collard Plants 
ixed as wanted—400, $ 


.00 thousand delivered, 












Large lots cheaper. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lee Crow, 
Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 
* eo alld 

€.0.D. Fres h Grown Lookout Mountain Cabbage, 


Tomste and Collard Plants—500, 60c; 


$1.00 per thou- 
sand. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 
—— - 


ity guarantee, in following breeds: Black Australorps, 
White Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff Rocks, Ex- 
tra Heavy Chix and Extra Fine Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wyandottes, White, Buff 
and Black Minorcas, Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians, Big English White Leghorns, White 
Giants. Any of above, $8.95 per 100; $26.70 for 300. 
Special Assorted per 100, $6.24. Heavy As- 
sorted, .95. Seconds, $3.00. Heavy Pullets, $12.48. 
Light Breed Pullets, $16.48 and $17.48. If less than 
100 add le per Chix. We hatch all popular yarieties. 
We specialize in Sexing. Order from this ad with certi- 
fied check. It simplifies bookkeeping —- makes your 
chicks cost less. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 6, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Buy Seymour Chicks and be sure of high livability 
and heavy egg production. For immediate delivery— 
Barred, it te Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
tons, $8.25 — 100; Pullets, $10.95; Cockerels, $7.95. 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns: Anconas, $8.45— 
100; Pullets, 5.95; Cockerels, $3.45. Heavy Mixed, 














$7.25; Light’ Mixed, $6.45; Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee), $6.75; Seconds, $3.95. Seymour Electric 
Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 





Collard Plants— 
Major 


Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato, 
$1.00 thousand delivered, 65¢e thousand expressed, 
Crow, Gainesville, Georgia. 
ecard 





thlatelobe Tomato Plants for late setting—$1.00 per 
ousand, Mossed, expressed or mailed. Quality Plant 








Company, Pavo, Georgia. 
en Plants, _ Stokesdale “Tomato Pl Plants, Carrots, 
ions, Citrus. Dun Rovin’ Ranch Winter Garden, 
Catarina, Texas. 
Cabbage, Tomato, Potato and Pe lants ( 
pper Plants—$1.00 
thousand. w holesale Plant Company, Quitman, Georgia. 





aia Pr Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
pet dab Prnamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
or part Jone N P , Dept, 
25, Concord, Fissteie, iculars. Concord Nurseries, Dept 
staat 





Early Bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees, 





ies, ete, r 2 
Lumberton, Ratasisen ct free. Bass Pecan Company, 
a Flowers 
ris, ten colors, 7 ° 
ries, Austell Georcia’ $1.00 delivered. Cureton Nurs 


Dubois Chicks for immediate shipment. Big English 
100 









White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $8.45 — 

Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Barred, Her White 
Rocks; Wyandottes; Srptagiens. RA — 100; 
Pullets, Cockerels, eavy Mi; 4. "$7.45: 
Assorted, 95; Seconds, $ We pay ostage or 
express. | Dubois County, Ha hery, Box 670, Hunting- 


burg, Indiana, 


CHICK BARGAINS! 


ALL LEADING BREEDS—BLOOD TESTED. 











100% Live Delivery Anywhere 50 100 

Mixed (unsold heavies).. .. $4.25 $7.45 

sorted Heavy Breeds iinwee oe ee 

s—Assorted Heavy Breeds. 4.00 7.45 

Chicks As Hateched—Any Breed ; 4.50 8.45 

Thousands Ready — Prompt Shtomsante: ORDER 
XIRECT. We Ship €C.0.D. Pay on Arrival. 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 


_ GREE NV IL LE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clover Valley Chicks, Uv. 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Tested, $5.90 and up. Produced by one of America’s 
oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality, fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe with your 
inveStment—give us a trial order. All leading breeds, 
sexed or unsexed, and turkey poults. Get low prices, 
Free atalog, 14-day protection and 95% sex accuracy 
guaranteed. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks 
HUSKY ..... FRBALTHY 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 

CHICKS 

from the 
SOUTH’S HEALTH CENTER 
FOR EGGS 


The Supreme blood lines of our United 
States Record of Performance Sired Chicks 
WILL make you‘ most profit. 


FOR BROILERS 
Specially selected from range-raised breed- 
ers these chicks can be depended upon to 
make quick growth and most profit. 

FREE—lllustrated Folder. 


Your Copy. 


DIATE. HATCHERIES 
Department A 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Write for 


ALABAMA 





Do Your Part—Increase your laying flock with Carney 





chicks. persed) Buff, White Rocks; oo Wyandottes ; 
Orpingtons, 25 — 100; Pullets, $11 Cockerels. 
$7.45 Big i nglish White Le a Ge. 25 — 100: 
Pullets, $16.00; Cockerels, 25. Heavy Mixed, $6.75 





Light Mixed, $6.45 Seconds, 95 Heavy Mixed (no 
sex guarantee), $6.45. I can make immediate ship- 
ment. Carney y Hate her ry, Box , Shelbyville, Indiana. 





immediate 
Buff, White 


Mail Your Order Today - IT can make 
shipment of the following breeds. Barred, 





Rocks; Reds: Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $8.25 — 100: 
Pullets, 0; Cockerels, $7.95. Big English White 
Leghorns, 100; Pullets, $16.00; Cockerels, $3.45. 


Heavy Mixed, $6.90; Light Assorted, 
antee live delivery—pay shipping charges. 
Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


$6.75. We guar- 
Greensburg 





C.0.D. if you wish, 
Wyandottes; Orping- 
Cockerels, $7.95. 


Chicks for immediate delivery 
Buff Rocks; Reds; 
tons, $8.00 — 100; Pullets, $11.00; 
a: White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $8.25— 

or ?ullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.45. Heavy Mixed, 
i 95; Light Mixed, $6.75. We pay postage. Guaran- 
tee live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, 
Indiana. 


ATZ’S CHICKERIES 


Offer immediate delivery prepaid to your door, on 
all popular varieties Chicks with 100% alive de- 
livery guaranteed. matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and 
bloodtested. We specialize in sexing! Don’t buy 
until you get our color circular. Our prices are 
right—quality the best. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHICKERIES 


Box 36, Princeton, Indiana. 











For Immediate Delivery—English White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; Anconas, $7.95—100; Pullets, $14.95; Cock- 
erels, $3 . Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds. White 
Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons, $7.95 — 100; Pullets, 
$9.95; Cockerels, $7.95. Heavy Mixed, $6.95; Light 
I , $6.75; Seconds, $3.75. Write for catalog and 
poult pr prices. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, 
nd 











I ean give you immediate delivery of Rearend Buff 





White Reds; White Wyandottes, $8.25 — 100: 
Pullets, Cockerels, $7.95. Big English “White 
Leghorns, -100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.45. 





Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee), 
$6.45; Seconds, $3.95. Conrad’s 
Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


“Chicks of Distinction.’” Big 1942 Guide Book tells 
how these famous chicks can make more money for you, 
also how to care for them. Describes breeding back of 
all leading breeds, Write for Free copy today, also 
“‘Victory’’ summer prices on sexed or unsexed chicks, 
Heizer's Quality | Hate hery, 30x 18, New Albany, Ind. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
U. S .APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
Heavy Laying Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
S. C. White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Giants, 
New Hampshires and other breeds. Write 
for Big Free Catalog and Special Summer 
Prices. Sexed Pullets, Cockerels or 


straight. 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 


15 
Heavy Mixed, $7.25; 
$6. Light Mixed, 
Jackson County Hatchery, 

















Box 104, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, Spenected 
flocks. K.O.P. Leghorn Stock. Anconas, Roe Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Special Assorted, $5.95 


Leghorn Cockerels, $1.95. _Col- 


Light Assorted, $4.95. 
Waddams Grove, Ill. 


lect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 





How To Make Up To $1.50 or More Extra Per Hen in 
Eggs! Free book explains. 4 to 6 months extra pro- 
duction. Wonderful broilers. 13 breeds. 100% Blood 


tested flocks. Sexed chicks. Money back guarantee. 
Hatches every week. Write Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 
116 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri. 





Chick Sale—Bloodtested, Inspected. Leghorns, $7.75; 


Pullets, $13.75; Cockerels, $1.95. Wyanddttes, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, $7.75; Pullets, $9.45; Cockerels. 
$7.90. Special Assorted, $5.45. Plus postage. Farmers 


Chick Service, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 





White Leghorn AAA Started Pullets, 2 to 4 weeks— 
$22.95 express, f.o.b. 100% delivery. Buy the best. 
Reserve Pullets now. Send cash, money order. Catalog 
free. Thousands weekly. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks 
Blue Ribbon Chicks for Better Flocks 


Actual statements from purchasers this year show 
that their BLUE RIBBON CHICKS are averag- 
ing 95% Livability. That shows the results of our 
thirty years of experience as hatchery men and 
breeders of fine poultry . . . . years of operation 
under most rigid Improvement Plan and sixteen 
years of continuous blood testing. Many flocks this 
year with not a single reactor. 

That’s the kind of chicks you want to develop flocks 
you will be proud of—the kind that will be real 
profit producers whether you raise them for market 
or for egg production. ‘Even our least expensive 
chicks are above average. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST HATC eke 
IN THE SOUTH UNDER ONE ROOF 
Ask or write for booklet describing the finest chicks 
we have ever produced at today’s low prices and 
our guarantee. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 


_ ail Forsyth St; S:. Wi Atlanta, Georgia 





Atz’ Blue Mound Chicks—English Strain White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and 
high producing Blue Andalusians. Write Atz’ Hatchery, 
Dept. 15, Milltown, Indiana. 

Bloodtested Baby Chicks—Sexed or 
right, shipped prepaid. Seeley’s Market, 





Unsexed—Prices 
Norfolk, Va. 





Leghorns 
Big Barron English a Leghorns—AAA co 








$7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $3.25. Prepaid. 
weeks Pullets, $18.00; four weeks, $25.00. collect. 
Pedigree sired. Money- back guarantee. ‘Heiman’s 


Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. 








“ge-bred White 
Four weeks 
Marti Lexz- 


200-300 Pedigreed Sired Big Type 
Leghorn Pullets. $12.50; Cockerels, $2.25. 
old pullets, $23.00. 95% sex guarantee. 
horn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 

Triple Guaranteed Large White Leghorns. 300-Egg 
Foundation Stock. Approved AAA Pullets, $12.95; 
Cockerels, $2.95. Postpaid. Ortner Farms, Clinton, 
Missouri. 











Helm’s Danish Leghorns broke World's record. Bigger 
bodied, heavier layers, larger eggs. lLllinois Hatchery, 
Metropolis, Illinois. 








Ducklings 


Ducklings — Mammoth Sea ont White Runners, 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. 





Quail 
Restock your hunting lands with our superior Bob- 
white Quail. Birds, Hatching Eggs. Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis, Mississippi. 





Turkeys 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free, 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how and 
when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten. from 
the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable re- 
sults, all over the country. This interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “‘turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. Burns 
W. Beall, Route 8, Cave City, Kentucky. 


telling about the 





Two or More Breeds 
Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Thirty Va- 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Lowa. 


Peafowl, 
rieties Pigeons. 


‘LIVESTOCK 
Berkshires 





Registered Berkshires. Glenview Farm, Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Years breeder shorter legged Durocs—75 Bred 





Literature. Kansas. 


Registe red Duroes 8, 


Huston, Americus, 





Lauxmont Lines. J, Trus Hayes, 








Lakeview, South Carolina. 
Durocs — Shipped on approval. Fisher Brothers, 
Sharon, Tennessee. 





Hampshires 
Hampshire Breeding Stock—Spring Gilts and Boars 
—Short legged, short face, meaty type. Sired by Lucky 
Roller of the Famous Roller Family. No culls or 
marks, Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 





Hampshire Hogs — World’s Champion Bloodlines. 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


O. I. C. 


C. Swine Breeders Association, Goshen, In- 
Write for Sample Copy Breed Publication. 


Poland-Chinas 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR HOGS 


In Sixteen Years makes purebred hogs a 
good investment. Am offering eight week 
old pigs, sired by Nu-Style, Messen aes 
Flash, el Ann’s Pure Gold 

Stratton for $10.00 each. Registration papers 
in buyers name and cholera immune 


ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 
remen Georgia. 
Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 


Intermediate Type Poland China Pigs, Boars, Gilts. 
Best of breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. L, 
White, Cedar Bluff, Mississippi. 


Quality Poland-Chinas—Hardy Herd. Now offering 
Bred Gilts—many bred to the cueapen “Glamour Boy.” 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio 





0:1 
diana. 














Read each ad carefully before ordering. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Spotted Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs, either sex 
with plenty of quality. Sired by Grand Champion 
Southea astern air Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Ga. 











~ Tamworths 
Tamworth Hogs—All ages, unrelated pairs. 
Home Farm, _Mineola, Missouri. 
Guernseys 
Guernsey Heifer Calves, Bulls. Box 232, Muskwonago, 
Wisconsin. 


Forest 








$isctonds 


Investigate the Merits of 
POLLED HEREFORD S 
Naturally hornless, hardy, early maturing, profitable | 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Registered Polled (Hornless) Herefords. Serviceable 
Bulls at reasonable prices. Tested, accredited. Lyin 
Bros., Boxville, Kentucky. 








Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C 





“Correct type. High Production. 
Pineview Farm, Auburn, Ala. 


Shorthorns 
Milking Shorthorns—Burnt Hill Farms—Now offering 
choice bulls ready for service by imported Neralcam 
Prize Package by the many times grand champion Fairy 
Duke, and out of outstanding dams with RM_ records 
of production. Write your requirements or visit our 
herd. W. B. Austin, Owner, Jefferson, North Carolina. 


: ‘Registered Jerseys. 
Federal accredited. 











Sheep 


Registered Hampshire Rams. 
ville, Tennessee. 


Two or More Breeds 
For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. 8 et ORE ss 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


Fox Brothers, Sevier 








Free Holstein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots older heifers. 
Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 





Registered Berkshire Hogs, Jersey Cattle and Cheviot 
Sheep. Sam MecColloch, Canehill, Arkansas. 





Dogs 





peries: :—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 











Coonhunters! Am offering best straight cooners and 
combination hunters that tree and stay treed on any 
hunting grounds. Also fox, rabbit and squirrel dogs. 
jet my prices and terms before you buy. Lewis Coon- 
hound Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 

English Shepherd Puppies. Best farm and watch 
dogs. Shipped on approval. 10c for picture and prices. 
H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 








Puppies! Many breeds—particulars free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35c. 
Royal Kennels, 18, Chazy, N. Y. 


Outstanding Shepherd Pups, natural heelers, guar- 
anteed. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Shepherds, “Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs. E. N. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 








Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. Elton 
k, J- 21, Herrick, Illinois. 





Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other small game from their 
burrows. Book on care and working free. Levi Farns- 
worth, R1-E, New London, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS’ 


Agents—Salesmen 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start-—-we teach you how. Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. G-145-PGF, Memphis, 
Tennessee, 








Man with car to establish retail store route. Open- 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for national- 
ly known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% commis- 
sion. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales experience 
unnecessary. World's Products Co., Dept. 527, Spencer, 
Indiana. 





If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c, and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items. 
making big profits, then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


Free Samples, Free Samples, Free Sample Case. Send 
name and address for plan. You can make $7 on first 
deal. Men or women. No experience needed. Keystone, 
the old Reliable Company, Dept. DG2, Memphis, Tenn. 








Big Money taking orders; Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, 
Underwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters, Uniforms, etc. 
Sales equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nim- 
rod, 4922-AA Lincoln, Chicago. 





Free $12.50 Agents Outfit — according to plan — Full 
size packages medicines, cosmetics. Free samples. Write 
for proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 
4G2, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Agents—sig line including Food Products, fast sell- 
ing premium. and bargain deals. Low prices. Send card 
for big outfit offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 2728 Dodier. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 


series, Dept. 25, Concord, Georgia. 





Auctioneering 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 





Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charges un- 
less collected. May's Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Iucy 1942 


Help Wanted—Female 


WOMEN: Have Your Own Income 
52 Weeks Out of The Year! 


You can earn salary, bonuses and com- 
missions operating an established coffee 
route. We furnish truck and all op- 
erating expenses. We train you. Write, 
giving full details to 


STANDARD COFFEE CO. 


Department P, New Orleans, La. 





Wanted—Settled, healthy white girl, Mother's Helper: 
Box 533, Gadsden, Alabama. 





Help Wanted—Male 


A PLEASANT BUSINESS— 
A WEEKLY PAY CHECK! 


These are easily yours if you are be- 
tween the ages of 25 to 55, are de- 
pendable, intelligent and energetic. 
We train you, give you your own 
route, furnish you with a truck and 
pay your expenses! 

If you think you can make good why 
don’t you write us? 


STANDARD COFFEE CO. 
Department P, |New Orleans, La. 


~ Exceptional “opportunity for “young, experienced, 
married farmer, preferably Florida agricultural college 
graduate, on large Alachua County hog and_ cattle 
farm. Applicant should have been raised on Florida 
farm and presently engaged in farming. Modern house 
and tixed salary for living expenses, plus share in 
protits when made. Reply giving all information, size 
and age of family, experience, college training and 
salary expected. P. O. Box 2581, Birmingham, Ala. 











Local Agents Wanted to Earn “Bonus | Suits and dem- 
onstrate to friends. Up to $12 in a day easy. “xperi- 
ence unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating equipment, 
actual samples absolutely free. Progress Tailoring, 50 
S. Throop, Dept. G-242, Chicago. 





Horse Trzeining 


‘‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ iy book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no ob- 
ligation. Simply address Beery School rof Horseman- 


ship, Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Hosiery 
Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
1.25. Postpaid. Imperfects. Ramey Uae: guarantee. 
Maison de May 1451 Broadway, New Yor 





Instructions 
U. 8S. Government Jobs. War causing hundreds ap- 
pointments. $1260-$1620 first year. Men-Women. Pre 
pare immediately for examinations. Full particulars 
and list Te AB Free. Write today. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. M-33, Roe hester, NW. ¥. 
How to Build, Stock, ‘and Fe rtilize Your Fish Lake. 
Absolutely latest and best methods. One dollar. The 
Fish Pond, Marianna, Florida. 


Medical 


Write for Free and Important Information on the 
Treatment of Eezema, Athlete’s Foot, and other itch- 
ing humors. Just send us your name and address. No 
obligation. The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Tennessee. 


Of Interest to Women 
Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
Re hool of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Gold $35.00 Ounce—Mail old gold teeth. bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H H i Mi lis, Minnesota, 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay Fifty Dollars for 
Nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4e for Large 
Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max 
Mehl, 645 "Meni Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 























We buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents. Old Rare Coins. 
Send 10¢ ed 1942 Catalogue of prices we pay for all 
Ss. Co American Rare Coin Co., Dept. 5, 
Transportation Building, Chicago 





Paints 
SAVE ON ROOFING PAINT 


Your roofs may need to last for the duration (par- 
ticularly metal or paper). Make them water-proof 
with FIBEROOF Asphalt-Asbestos roofing paint. 
paper, felt composition, gravel, tin, iron or steel 
Used by many leading business firms since 1923—on 
roofs. yuaranteed to perform according to Federal 
specifications. Save by buying direet—we have no 
salesmen, Therefore, write for unusually low prices 
and complete information. 


- CAROLINA PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 
Newton, North Carolina. 


Patent Attorneys 

Can an Inventor Make Money Today? In 1941 alone 
over 4,000 Assignments of Patents a month were made 
by inventors to manufacturers or individuals. This 
shows today’s demand for new patented inventions. 
Write for our Free Book, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.’’ Special form ‘‘Invention Record’’ 
also mailed Free. No obligation. es & Berman, 
107-Y Barr ister Building, Washington, D. 

Inventors- Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
““Patent Guide’’-—Free. No charge for preliminary in- 
formation. Write Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 227-G Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

















Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 





al 
Farm Implements 
Dusting Machines—Horse-drawn 2 and 4 Row Dust- 
ing Machines, $50.00 and $60.00. Write for informa- 
tion. Martin Manufacturing Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Pea Shellers 
Green Pea Sheller only 25c. Shells all kinds of 
| a peas. S. Harper, 6617 NW-2 Place, Miami, 


Photo Finishing 


: : . ; RAY’S 
Discriminating FOR MORE VALUE 
CAMERA FANS! © server service 
Clip this ad and send trial roll with .. 25° 


Rolls developed, your choice, two beautiful 

double weight professional enlargements and (coin) 
8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 
entitling you to enlargements or 2 Raykraft prints 
each negative. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Department 31-F, La Crosse, Wis. 





Roll developed, ‘‘Super-Tan’’ treated for better pic- 
tures, and everlasting negatives and 2 sets Velox fade- 
less prints only 25c. 10 reprints 25¢e. 25 reprints 50c. 
5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Defense Stamps accepted. Photoshop, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 









Your Choice of 3 Introductory Offers! Roll developed 
(1) 8 prints and 2 Professional Enlargements; or (2) 
16 prints; or (3) 8 prints and one beautiful colored 
enlargement, 25c. Order by number. Prompt Service. 
Quality Work. Finerfotos, Box 898-50, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. y 





63c Custom Finishing for 25c— 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium 
coupon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H, Utica, N. Y. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 








Roll developed, 
and permanent negatives and 2 sets prints 25c. 
reprints 20c. Free 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons. 
All work inspec His and guaranteed. King Studio, PFR, 
Sweetwater, Texa 





‘“‘SuperT’’ treated for finer pictures, 
10 





Now you can get Life-Time Guaranteed, World Fam- 
ous Kodak Finishing—Any size 6 or exposure roll 
developed and printed for only 25c. The Fox Company, 
World’s Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept. PF, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





Rolls developed with our Fam- 
ous Qualit y, bewitchingly beautiful, Glamour Girl 
prints, z Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Humphrey's, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large oil colored 5x7 
enlargement with every roll developed and_Deckledged 
prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vidor, 321-F Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25c. Free photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-733, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Snappy Developing! 














We accept Defense Stamps. Roll de- 
veloped and 2 sets of prints only 25¢c. 10 reprints 20c. 
2 enlargement coupons free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Star Studio, PDS, Sweetwater, Texas. 


FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c. Reprints, 3c each. exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 


Real Southern Quality. There’s a difference! 8 
brilliant fadeproof Velox prints plus roll developed, 25x 
coin. yuaranteed quanti: Fast Service. Photo Sho DP, 
Box 917-E, Augusta, Georgia. 


Slap a Jap. 











The finest pictures with 
guarantee. exposure 
Crown Studios, Box 


Prompt Service—no waiting. 
‘Satisfaction or Money Back’’ 
roll, 25¢; Duos, 35c; reprints, 3e. 
1223-T, Dallas, Texas. 





8 genuine Velox prints each roll. 
Reprints, 3c. Highest Quality. 
Supertex Photo Service, Box 


One Day Service. 
25e. Duo rolls, 35c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1166-5, Dallas, Texas. 





Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25¢. Reprints, 3c. Over j9 reprints, 2%e. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where The West 
Begins.”’ 





Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional ee oy 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25¢ Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 








Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 





Free—Finé-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25¢; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement Coupons and 
2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 





Presto Studio — 6 or 8 roll exposure film, 2 prints of 


each good negative, 1 enlargement free—25c per roll. 


1821 Second Avenue, Bessemer, Ala. 





Roll Developed—-16 Deckledged Permanent Prints, 25c. 
Reliable, fast service. Reprints, 2c each. Photolab, 
1806 Wabash, Dept. P-7, Chicago. 





5 x 7 Enlargement with each roll developed and 
printed — 25e coin. Reprints, 2c. B. & M. Studios, 
Box 921, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls. 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





Rolls developed; two prints each negative, 25c. Re- 
prints, 2c each; 100 or more, 14%c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 





War On the Air 


(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 


:FOR first-hand — information 

from Government officials, listen 

“What Price Victory?”, Mutual 
program heard at 8:15 each Friday. 
.. And the “American Eagle Club,” 
composed of American service men 
on duty in England, broadcasts its 
meeting over Mutual from 8 to 8:30 
p-m. on Saturdays. 

AS A respite from war news for 
the children, there’s the ever-popular 
fairy-tale series, “Let’s Pretend,” over 
CBS on Saturday morning 11:30. 
... The Mutual war-effort program, 
“Pass in Review,” originates from a 
different army base each week, on 
Wednesdays from 9:30 to 10 p.m. 


HERE ARE some CBS and NBC 
programs to help you keep up with 
the Victory drive: 

CBS 

Spirit of ’42—Sun., 2:00 p.m. 

They Live Forever—Sun., 10:30 p.m. 

Headlines and Bylines—Sun., 11:00 p.m. 

Report to the Nation—Tues., 9:30 p.m. 

Public Affairs—Tues., Thurs., Sat., 10:30 
p.m. 

First Line—Thurs., 10:00 p.m. 

F.O.B. Detroit—Sat., 3:30 p.m. 

Calling Pan-America—Sat., 6:15 p.m. 

The People’s Platform—Sat., 7:00 p.m. 


NBC 
The Army Hour—Sun., 2:00 p.m. 
Listen, America—Sun., 4:30: p.m. 
Plays for Americans—Sun., 5:30 p.m. 
Consumer Time—Sat., 12:15 p.m. 
Air Youth for Victory—Sat., 3:15 p.m. 
Down Mexico Way—Sat., 4:00: p.m. 
Labor for Victory—Sat., 10:15 p.m. 
University of Chicago Round Table—Sun., 
2:30 p.m. 
MUTUAL 
This Is Your Enemy—Sat., 10:30 p.m. 
America Preferred—Sun., 12:00 noon. 
Tune Up, America!—Wed., 11:30 p.m. 
Americans at the Ramparts—Thurs., 
9:30, p.m. 
On Guard With the Coast Guard—Sat., 
:15 p.m. ; 


BLUE 


American Eagle Club—Sat., 8:00 p.m. 

Wake Up America—Sun., 3:00 p.m. 

National Radio Forum—Mon., 9:00 p.m. 

National Farm and Home Hour—Mon. 
through Sat., 12:30 p.m. 

Children and Wartime—Tues., 12:00 
noon. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 


Thurs., 9:00 p.m. 
Anne MacDondld. 

















Tanning 


Let us Turn your Wool into Blankets, Tan and make 
up your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Tobacco 
Postpaid — Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, 
quick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, 
bitter or green. Chewing or Smoking, 7 pounds, $1.00. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tennessee. 





Postpaid — Guaranteed as advertised or money fe- 
funded; no green, bitter or sand, real sweet Redleaf or 
Burley Chewing or Smoking, 8 pounds $1.00. . Buford 
Butts, Sharon, Tennessee. 





Postpaid — Satisfaction guaranteed. Clean, properly 
wrapped, full weight. om year old Chewing or Smok- 
ing, 7 pounds $1.0 Prompt shipment. Tobacco 
Farms, Sharon, Seats. 








15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full, sets prints, 
25e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 





Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 16 prints, 25c. 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Kentucky’s Aged Red Leaf Chewing or mild, mellow 
Smoking—-5 pounds, , Recipe Free. Guaranteed 
to please or money refunded. Doran Harms, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good juicy, mellow Redleaf 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50. Prompt 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 








Schools and Colleges 
Ladies You’re Needed—Earn $10.50-$12.50 week and 
expenses while learning. Write immediately. Julian's 
Beauty School, 913 Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Spray Materials 
Save About Half on Household and Livestock Insect 
eet Free Booklet. All Sales Company, St. Bernard, 
soulsiana. 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR-—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Good Redleaf Chewing—6 pounds, $1.00; Smoking 
8. Postpaid. Ed Thomason, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Tobacco Users write us for prices on 9 different grades. 
Crews Farms, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Watch Repairing 
Guaranteed Watch, oe and Jewelry Repairing iH 
reasonable prices. ears of business. _Mail \@ 
Friedman's Jewelers, mes” North 19th Street, Birming 


ham, Alabama. 
a, 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Considerstis 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers. 
Woods Building, Chicago. 





___ 

~ Songwriters—Write for free booklet, Profit ‘es 
Plan, Allied Music Corporation, 204 East Fourth, ¢ 
cinnati, Ohio. ~ 





I 
Wanted Original Song Poems. Five Star Musit 


Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. 
—— 


Send Poems 





_Songwriters—Write for Free Book. 
Variety, Dept. 4, Sarasota, Florida. 
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@ The request last month for 
experiences in making and using 
cheap cotton dusting equipment 
on small farms brought a num- 


ber of interesting letters. They 
indicate to us that no man 
should despair of the weevil 


fight just because he does not 
have a dusting machine. 


" HE most effective method I 
have been able to devise at 
small expense for small 
farmers,” wrote J. E. Hunt, 

Lee County, Ala., “is to use a one- 

horse guano dis- 

tributor, and at- 
tach a strip across 
the hopper that 
will reach the dis- 
tance of two rows. 

Run your distribu- 

tor down the mid- 

dle of rows. At- 

tach two sacks at 
each end made of 
oat sacks that hold 

something like a 

gallon of powder. 

The vibrations 

from the distribu- 

tor will sift it out. Your expense for 
rigging up this distributor will be 
about 10 cents.” 

“You requested information on 
how to dust cotton economically,” 
Dr. L. R. Bryson, Jackson County, 
Ga., began. “Turn two sugar sacks 
inside out and put 2 or 3 pounds of 
the dry arsenate in each. Walk be- 
tween two rows shaking a sack over 
each row. If the cotton is large 
enough to spread, shake hard enough 
to cover cotton with the dust. Or you 
can cut the bottom out of syrup 
buckets, tie on a thin mesh cloth, and 
use as sacks. I use nothing else on a 
three-horse crop.” 

One of our regular contributors, 
County Agent John Anderson, took 
the time to give a broad survey of 
methods in this same county: 

Jackson County usually plants about 
28,000 acres of cotton. Despite the bad 
weevil year of 1941, the county averaged 
nearly % bale per acre. (State average: 
165 pounds lint.—Editor.) 


How was it done? In June, 1941 a bar- 
becue, picture show, and dusting demon- 
stration sponsored by the business men was 
held. The weevil danger was stressed. Ef- 
forts to fight weevils were. made on 80 per 
cent of the farms. The county used 10 cars 
of calcium arsenate. 





One practical method used by small farm- 
ers was to mix 80 pounds of arsenate 
and 20 pounds of sulphur and put it 
on with flour sacks or buckets with holes 
in them, with good coverage. Some grow- 
ers used old blowers from other types of 
machines to make homemade dusters. 

Another method that gave results was to 
look in the blooms for live weevils and drop 
them in buckets of kerosene. One operator 
told me that small children averaged 1,500 
weevils each per day and that a good crop 
was made. No poisoning was used. 

A six-horse operator who works his farm 
with croppers having small children picked 
up squares each week through the. season 
and got around 2% bale per acre. Some 
picked up squares using sticks with a nail 
in the end. 

From Central Alabama, Jesse G. 
Bridgman reported a carefully work- 
ed out plan that 
used arsenate‘ very 
efficiently and dou- 
bled his yield: 

I dusted cotton in 
1941 without machin- 
ery with scarcely any 
expense save the poi- 
son, and had good re- 
sults. 

I bought enough 
shecting (the grade 
that is just better than 
cheesecloth) and 
made bags about 9 by 
12 inches. (Make 
some nose masks from 
the same material if 
one can’t stand the 
dust.) I got some lightweight sticks 2, 2/4, 
or 3 feet in length on which I tied the 
filled bags. I marked off an acre of cotton, 
weighed some poison, and dusted that acre 
as heavily as seemed necessary to get an esti- 
mate of poison to use. I weighed each bag 
as I poisoned, too. When I got to poison- 
ing, I walked in the middle between the 
rows holding bags just on the top of cotton 
and at the same time gently shaking the 
stick. 

One of our Elmore AAA committeemen 
told me I had the largest yield of lint per 
acre in the county. I would not have had 
that if [ had not poisoned the weevil in 
1941, for I had two acres of cotton in a 
field away from any other cotton and did 
not poison those two acres, just as a test. I 
made one bale of cotton on those two 
acres and almost a bale per acre on poison- 
ed fields. 


J. H. Warren, Hart County, Ga., 
was amazed at the results he got 
with simple sack dusters. This is 
what he wrote: 

With a 70 per cent infestation of weevils, 
I decided around August 5, 1941 to poison 
my cotton. I dusted seven times, ranging 
from 4 to 6 days apart. Any kind of dust 
machine was unpopular with my tenants 
and nothing but a small shaker would sat- 
isfy them. I made a small sack about fif- 
teen inches deep with strong duck cloth 
with the bottom of cheesecloth doubled. 
The bottom was made 1% x 7 inches. This 
provides enough dust for a small stalk. I 
do not use more than one-half pound of 


Alabama’s Boll Weevil Plans 


(From page 7) acre each time. 
Under ordinary conditions 40 pounds 
per acre is suggested for the season. 
A light poisoning every 4 or 5 days, 
until the weevils are under control, 
is much more effective than a “dose” 
of poison every week or 10 days. A 
series of 3 dustings will ordinarily, 
Protect the cotton 10 days following 
the last application. At that time, 
more samples of squares should be 
taken. If infestation still runs 10 to 
15 per cent or higher, then another 
series of 3 dustings should be made. 
Even during rainy years we have 
found that 6 to 8 poisonings will in- 
sure a good crop. It should be re- 
membered, however, that young bolls 
must be protected from swarming or 
migrating weevils which usually ap- 


pear in August. When they are 
found, 2 dustings should be made 
one week apart. 

If cotton aphids show up, the 
U.S. Bureau of Entomology recom- 
mends that every other poisoning 
contain 2 per cent nicotine sulphate. 
It can be added by mixing 2 pints 
of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate with 
100 pounds calcium arsenate. The 
nicotine can be poured on the arse- 
nate which is in steel drums. Place 
several rocks the size of your fist in 
the drum and _ roll the container 
around until all lumps have dis- 
appeared. The nicotine should be 
added to the calcium arsenate at least 
24 hours before the dust is to be 
used. Keep the container tightly 
closed at ail times. 


Their Homemade Dusters Worked 


dust at a time. Where one to two pounds 
is placed in the sack it is inclined to pack 
and requires too much energy to get good 
results. I used a duster in a test and found 
that I applied more than double the amount 
of dust as I did with the small sack. 

Where cotton is thin in the drill more 
than half of the dust can be saved with the 
sack and more than double the amount can 
be applied just where the dust is effective. 
It was almost a miracle to see cotton bloom- 
ing until frost.. The sack with only a half 
pound of dust is very light and can be kept 
in motion without becoming tircsome to the 
operator and at least six acres per day can 
be dusted. 

James D. McInnis, Suwannee Coun- 
ty, Fla, reported good results with a 
tobacco sprayer on long staple cotton, 
Be: OF 4s at I oh: ai 
saying, “Last year I planted 12 acres. 
I saw first signs of weevils when cot- 
ton was about knee high. [ made a 
solution of 4 pounds calcium arse- 
nate to 50 gallons of water, used a 
one-horse two-row tobacco sprayer, 
and sprayed once a week for three suc- 
cessive weeks. I madea good crop of 
cotton and was not bothered with 
boll weevils any more.” 

Another method that has come to 
us from Texas is this: 


A cultivator, without shovels, is fitted 
up with a 2 x 4 placed crosswise behind the 
seat, of such length as to cover five rows. 
Lengths of 2 x 4 running backward from 
the tongue are used to raise this the nec- 
essary height above the cotton. At intervals 
on the crosspiece, so as to hang directly over 
each row, are hung bags of cheesecloth fill- 
ed with calcium arsenate. The necessary 
shaking of the bags is obtained by a rope 
wrapped about the tires of the wheels at 
two-foot intervals. In sandy soil, it may be 
necessary to tie two-inch blocks of wood 
on the tires in place of this rope. 

If the cotton is large, the quantity of poi- 
son applied is increased by driving the team 
fast, while in small cotton the team may be 
slowed down. 


With no oversupply of calcium ar- 
senate in sight and the prospect of 
local shortages, unless distribution is 
carefully done, a warning that we 
must use all poison efficiently is not 
out of order. Homemade equipment 
that is not wasteful of arsenate is 
fine; but any grower who finds that 
he is using much over the quantities 
advised per acre (4 to 8 pounds) 
ought, if at all possible, to arrange 
with owners of efficient dusters to 
dust his cotton too. 


Leaders Have Reported— 


“J. F. COOPER: “Dr. Wilmon 

Newell, provost for agriculture 
at the University of Florida, thinks 
it is high time that American farm- 
ers increased their breeding of horse 
and mule colts. 


“He foresees increasingly stringent 
demands for horseflesh. ‘The kind 
of power our fathers and grand- 
fathers used cannot be sunk by 
bombs and torpedoes, and*cannot be 
stopped by lack of rubber or gaso- 
line,’ he said.” 


LUKE GREENE: “Georgia’s 385 
vocational school shops are doing 
double duty these days training out- 
of-school farm youths in specific 
skills (among them, how to drive 
and overhaul tractors and trucks) 
and at the same time repairing worn 


or broken implements brought in by 
farmers who want to conserve ma- 
terials for Uncle Sam. About 1,000 
classes for these boys are in operation 
over the state.” 


C. A. BRYANT, county agent: 
“If we in the Thomaston (Ga.) area 
are to remain in the peach-growing 
business, I think methods and means 
other than fresh fruit will have to 
be resorted to. I mean by that, can- 
ning, preserving, and brandying will 
have to be utilized to consume the 
entire crop.” 


S. L. MORROW, of the Soil Con- 
servation Service: “This is a tip for 
fishermen. To keep catalpa worms, 
put in an ice house and they simply 
become dormant. They'll keep for 
three weeks.” 


A Barn Hay Drier 


By H. S. GLENN 


Rural Electrification Specialist, Georgia Extension Service 


-@ FIELD curing of hay, as it is 
Wk ordinarily done, has the disad- 
vantages of (1) loss of leaves by shat- 
tering; (2) danger of rain damage, 
and (3) lowered quality due to sun- 
burning or bleaching. 

A newly developed barn hay drier 
offers a way to increase the feeding 
value of harvested hay crops at a time 
when the war demands increased 
production of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. It was developed by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and other agencies 
in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The drier at the 
University has been used successful- 
ly to dry crimson clover, red clover, 
alfalfa, lespedeza, oats, and many 
other hay crops. 

Hay can be stored in the drier the 
same day it is cut, which protects it 
from rain and from bleaching by the 
sun. The hay keeps its leaves, which 
contain about two-thirds of the feed- 
ing value, while hay cured in the field 
may lose 10 per cent or more of its 
leaves. On a 10-acre alfalfa field, this 


loss is equal to three tons of leaves 
worth $60 to $80. 

Hay cured in a barn drier by Ross 
Loyd, Towns County, was valued at 
$3 and $4 a ton more than field-dried 
hay from the same field. Mr. Loyd 
used the hay to feed his milk cows. 

Flax was successfully cured in a 
similar barn drier at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, Experiment. 

Peanuts will be tried for the first 
time this year with the idea of im- 
proving the hay quality and extend- 
ing the harvesting season over a 
longer period. 

Barn driers can handle from 4 to 
20 tons of hay at a time, depending 
on size. The 4-ton drier can cure up 
to 16 tons a season. Its cost is about 
$150. The 20-ton drier can handle 
60 to 80 tons a season and costs $300 
to $350. Drying a ton of hay takes 
about 40 kilowatt hours of electricity. 
A drier can be assembled on the 
farm from purchased blower and 
motor and with wood ducts built 
at home. 














summer hay or legume crop... . 
moisture for fall-sowed grain or legumes. 


Friendly Talks 


“War Comes First”: Let’s 
Avoid All Unnecessary 
Work and Concentrate 
on the Necessary 


DAY or two ago, I saw a letter from one 

of the foremost business authorities in 

America, summarizing the things to which 

American businessmen are now giving 
most attention . . . and beginning with these two 
significant statements: 








1. War comes first. Nothing will be permitted to stand 
in the way of the war effort of any well managed company 
today. 

2. Profits cannot be put above patriotism. Stockholders 
are resigned to diminishing returns in the face of higher 
taxation and rigid price controls. 

“War comes first; profits cannot be put above 
patriotism” — that I believe is indeed the one 
supreme purpose of American business, American 
agriculture, and American labor today. 


On Longview Farm in 
1942, as on an over- 
whelming proportion 
of all other Southern 
farms, of course, we have been trying to do our 
best to contribute to America’s war effort, subject 
to the handicaps of labor shortages. 

In planning the year’s crops, one very gratifying 
thing was that once again it was pronounced a 
patriotic thing to plant all the cotton we could up 
to our quota, the nation wanting not only the lint 
but all the rich oil-bearing seed . . . and then calling 
for record-breaking acreages of peanuts and soybeans 
to provide additional oil. Because of labor shortage, 
we could not respond as we should have liked to the 
peanut summons, but we drilled in broadcast a rec- 
ord-breaking acreage of soybeans for oil, harrowing 
being the only cultivation they require . . . and the 
pretty, uniform long lines of sturdy, vigorous little 
plants as they came up seemed like so many thou- 
sand sturdy little soldiers already lined up in battle 


Labor Shortage 
and 1942 Crops 





—Copyright Associated American Artists. 


GRANT WOOD AGAIN—It is a real pleasure to reproduce another beautiful painting by this farm-bred 
genius whose death was so grievous a loss to American art. i 
this page but also serves this definitely useful purpose: It reminds us that if we are to do our part in the 
1942 “Food and Feed for Victory” campaign, all stubble land should immediately be put to growing some 
or else broken and harrowed quickly so as to destroy weeds and hold 
“Every field green at Christmas” is an ideal 1942 aim. 


The painting herewith not only decorates 


z0m Longview ‘Farm 


formation to do their part in America’s fight for 
freedom. Early in the year, too, we sowed a record- 
breaking acreage of lespedeza, my old favorite “3- 
in-1” crop for hay, pasture, and soil improvement. 
Lespedeza not only serves all these ends with less 
labor cost than almost any other crop . . . but then 
reseeds so abundantly that while it is technically an 
annual, yet for all practical purposes it is virtually 
a perennial crop ... saving me the labor and expense 
of constant reseeding which mounts up so high in 
the case of all other annual legumes. 


More and Better On Longview 
Farm, we are also 


Vegetable Gardens giving increased 
attention to gar- 
dens for our own family and the families of all farm 
workers . . . and have found especial interest in 
growing more African squash from seed furnished 
me by Mr. Nunn and edible soy- 
beans from seed furnished by 
Prof. C. L. Newman, long of our 
Progressive Farmer staff. 


One especial reason for boost- Diesties eal 


ing African squash is that it pro- Editor, The 
vides a fine dish not only for sum- Progressive 
Farmer 


mer eating but may be stored and 
used to add variety and richness 
to the family diet through the lean 
months of fall, winter, and spring. Mr. Nunn tells 
me‘ his family ate the last of his 1941 crop in June 
1942. And three especial reasons for boosting edible 
soybeans are (1) that they withstand drouth better 
than snapbeans and butterbeans, (2) are not at- 
tacked by Mexican bean beetles and hence require 
no dusting, and (3) are also just as good when cooked 
dry in winter as when cooked green in summer. 


| Am Not 
Lazy But— 


I don’t think I get any lazier as 
I get older, but one thing I can 
certainly say, and that is this: 
The older I get, the more anx- 
ious 1 am to make every lick of labor count for some- 
thing ... and so not spend an hour anywhere on 
unnecessary work when there is twice as much im- 
portant and necessary work to do as we can ever get 


By CLARENCE 
POE 


around to doing. That’s why I am all for 
labor-saving crops like lespedeza that re- 
quire no petting or coddling . . . for fruits 
and nuts such as Scuppernongs, figs, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and pecans that can get 
along without spraying . . . for pasture 
crops that livestock harvest for us . . . for 
honey crops that the bees harvest . . . for 
vegetables like asparagus that come back 
year after year without reseeding . . . for 
trees and shrubs and flowers such as 
camellia japonica, redbud, dogwood, pome- 
granate, crape myrtle, althea, hibiscus, de- 
ciduous holly, and a dozen flowering vines, 
all of which furnish so much color and 
beauty for so long a time without asking 
for spraying or cultivation. 


This is also why I was 
glad to see Mr. Niven 
last month urging gar- 
deners to mulch toma- 
toes and other vegetables after they get up 
some size... because mulching (1) keeps 
down grass and weeds without so much 
hot-weather hoeing and (2) also saves 
much moisture at the same time. I believe 
it was Booker Washington who told the 
story of a Negro who was heard saying 
one midsummer day, “This sun’s pow’ful 
hot and this crop’s pow’ful grassy—and 
*fore God, I believe I’m called to preach!” 
Certainly in a section where summer heat 
and drouth discourage so many gardeners 
there ought to be 10 times—maybe 100 
times—as much mulching done as is now 
done, not only for vegetables but also for 
flowers, flowering shrubs, and small fruits, 


Mulching 
Values 









All of which leads me 
now to confess four 
sins and be done with 
it. No. 1 is that while 
my Scuppernong grapes are doing fine and 
promising well (with no spraying at all, 
of course), I forgot to spray my other grapes in time 
and hence am paying the penalty. No. 2 is that 
while there is almost a 100 per cent perfect stand of 
soybeans on a big field planted after crimson clover 
just in front of my house, yet in another field I 
neglected to caution my farm foreman and too-deep 
planting cut the stand in half. No. 3 is that I wasted 
seed and labor on one oat field I sowed that needed 
fertilizer and didn’t get it. 

Still more serious is Sin No. 4—a sin three or four 
years old but which has pestered my conscience near- 
ly every week since. I refer to the fact that three or 
four years ago some junk peddlers came to Longview 
Farm and bought up about half the old scrap iron 
on the place—only to have me fully realize and regret 
when it was too late that it was all being shipped to 
Japan to help in Japan’s damnable invasion of in- 
nocent China which was even then under way. 
Hence when the 1942 call came to gather up all scrap 
iron possible — this time not to 
help Japan but to help America 
and China crush Japan — we it- 
deed tried “to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” We rat- 
sacked hedge and highway, old 
barns, and even old gullies and 
briar patches for every pound we 
could locate—as I hope every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader has done 
or will do quickly. I heard over radio the other 
night that our nearest shipyard could turn out ships 
twice as fast if it only had plenty of steel—with the 
result that although I have made it a lifelong rule to 
attend to my own business, I have reminded one of 
two neighbors that the old iron I see in passing theif 
places ought to be helping end this war. 

A long time ago Poor Richard wrote: “Would 
you waste life? Then do not waste time, for time 
is the stuff life is made of.” That is the idea I have 
in mind when I say that while I am not lazy; 
am everlastingly in favor of saving every p0s* 
hour of unnecessary work and putting it on some 
thing genuinely important and useful . . . and & 
pecially in a year like 1942 when the very fate of 
our human race seems to tremble in the balance 4 
the failure of any one of us to do his level best may 
be a real crime against our own future and that 
our children and children’s children. 


I Confess 
Four Sins— 
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14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 


To order, use coupon on page 26. 


Coot and Hashatle 


Cotlons for 


Syreshness 


3513 


SIZES t2-42 
i 





O BEAT the heat and the humidity, we confess to a preference for 
cottons. On every occasion, literally from field to festival, even clothes 
these busy war days must pull their weight. And who among us can 
fully measure the value of clothing that feels just right? Well, for in- 


stance there is a sturdy cotton, comfortable house dress that gives us confi- 


{ dence to attack in a professional manner a day’s canning or inspect the 


brooder house. For trips or visits, one can’t do better than a plain or 


checked gingham suit or, shall we say, seersucker. And for dress-up, 


where is the woman—or the man—who can resist a dainty sprigged lawn, 


a crisp, freshly laundered dotted swiss, or an adorable calico pinafore? 


3554—Make your own hats and have as 
many as you like. One size, adaptable to any 
head size. Pillbox, % yard 35-inch fabric; 
brimmed hat, 1% yards 35-inch, 


2533—A crisp little pinafore with bonnet to 
match. Sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8, 
2% yards 35-inch fabric for pinafore and 
bonnet. 


3529—Get your sunshine in this figure-flat- 
tering frock with its own bolero. Sizes 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16, 334 yards 
35-incly fabric for dress; 1% yards for bolero. 


2967—Three quarters of a yard of 35-inch 
fabric is all it takes to make this cunning de- 
sign. Trim it with 1 yard of binding or 34 
yard ruffling. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. 


3558—Minimize your midriff with a wide 
waist band and full skirt. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20 years. Size 16,3% yards 35-inch fabric, 
% yard contrasting. 


3559—Look pretty as a picture in a sheer 
blouse and a high-waisted skirt. Sizes 10, 12, 
Size 16, 2% yards 


35-inch fabric for blouse; 24% yards 35-inch 
fabric and 3 yards pleating for jumper. 


3513—Your favorite princess with a good- 
looking pleated skirt. Sizes 12,--14, 16, 36, 
38, 40, and 42. Size 36, 4% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 


3561—An indispensable two-piece that’s the 
talk of the fashion world, Wear it everywhere. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 38, and 40. Size 16, 334 
yards 35-inch fabric, % yard contrasting. 


2592—Overalls, sunsuit, and little jacket 
make up an indispensable vacation-time combi- 
nation. Sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8, 
1% yards 35-inch fabric for overalls; 2% yards 
for sunsuit and jacket. Applique included. 


3560—Be dressed for the day in the wink 
of an eye with this smart breakfast coat. Sizes 
16, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52. Size 


2 


36, 3% yards 35-inch fabric, 3 yards binding. 

3557—Crisp rickrack trims this new frock 
for all-occasion wear. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
and 20 years. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch 
fabric, 6 yards rickrack. 
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“SALLY AND | have big ideas about our 
farm. We’ve planned out exactly what we 
want to do to improve it. But cash doesn’t 
grow on trees. Besides, a lot of the things 
we want are made from steel...and right 
now the main job for steel is to win the 
war. So we thought up this box scheme. 
Believe it or not, we’re putting our farm 


improvements into a box! Want to see 


what’s inside? ... 


A NEW ROOF ON THE BARN. Tenneseal 
V-Drain Roofing, to be specific. It’s 
made weathertight by special leak- 
proof features. Stays flat in all 
kinds 6f weather. Low cost, but high 
efficiency--that’s the roof for us! 


AND STEEL SIDING to go with the roof, 
You can’t beat steel for weather re- 
sistance and low upkeep. And looks? 
Say, nobody could want a better-Iook- 
ing job than U‘S‘S Weatherboard Sid- 
ing will give us! Goes up quick, too. 


Got our PLANS? 


we 
WHERE Ss ervice 


kind o 
going to nee’ 


WAR BONDS! Get the idea? A good while back, 
we started to put our savings into U.S. War 
Bonds. We’ll slap every penny we can spare, the 
next few years, into bonds, too. And some day... 
when our nation’s fight is won... we’ll use our 
bonds to buy the things that will give us the model 
farm we’ve set our hearts on! Pretty smart, eh?”’’ 


LOW-COST GRAIN CONTAINERS made of 
U'S:S Steel We’re going to operate 
our farmon the "Four Cash Incomes Per 
Year" Plan, and for that you need safe 
storage of grain forlivestock These 
are safe, ratproof and weathertight. 





COMPANY, San Francisco 








AND A HONEY OF A COMBINE, for real, 


economical grain production! I’ve 


for your farm. Boy, 
produce with one of those babies! 


“eget 


TRADEMARK FOR QUALITY. You 

see this mark, or one similar to it, 

lot of steel products in the future. Whe! 
ever you do, remember it means ste 
of quality, a product of United Stat 
Steel. Look for the initials... 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh - Chicago » COLUMBIA STEEL 4 
+ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, © 
Birmingham + United States Steel Export Company, New York + Scully Steel — 


Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors. 





